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CHAPTER I. 


ZAMA. 
Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadl- 
Keep rage alive, till one be lost for ever. 

Ir was one of the hottest days early in July 
when the charm of wood and moorland, river 
and stream, makes the tired Londoner in love 
with the country, so that, when absent from it, 
he always thinks of the pure air and blue skies 
with regret—wondering, maybe, how Milton 
ever wrote “for angels” behind the grim walls 
of the City. 

It was a day to lull the senses in sweetest re- 
pose, to recall the sound of the autumnal song 
of the robin, the picture of the silver moonlight 
bathing the vapouring meadows in a flood of 
beauty; a day to cheer the most abject and 
dejected of Heaven’s creatures, and to so 
flatter the imagination of young budding poets 
as to make them picture themselves emerging 
from the chrysalis stage of verse manufacture for 
the magazines to the flowing measures of the 
full-blown Laureate. 





[THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE. | 


The peaceful village of Avonmere—a rustic 
retreat surrounded by Kentish orchards—was 
in a state of considerable excitement to-day : the 
news had spread far and wide that Sir Richard 
Allington was coming home at last to the 
Manor House—the stately and magnificent home 
he had hitherto completely shunned. 

He was also bringing home a wife, he who had 
been a widower for years—a lovely, fascinating 
creature, so report ran, who had been a French 
actress, a lady of versatile accomplishments and 
a rather doubtful past, whom everyone in Avon- 
mere was madly anxious to see. 

_“Texpect she’ll bring new-fangied ways with 
her to the Manor House,” old Mrs. Steele the 
housekeeper was saying as the gardener gave her 
the telegram bidding her prepare for their recep- 
tion. ‘I never could abide them Frenchy people, 
and to think that master with that beautiful 
daughter of his, Miss Lilian, couldn’t settle down 
and devote hisself to her comfort makes me 
quite beside myself.” 

The gardener was accompanied by a very 
beautiful girl called Rosalind, his only child, 
who had slipped her hand in her father’s and 
now stood looking rather frightened at the 
housekeeper’s change of tone. The good- 
tempered, easy-going Mrs. Steele when 
“‘worried” raised her voice to a highs metallic 
pitch. 

‘And there’s work people for everlasting 
building a pavilionand a theatre and more con- 
servatories,’ the gardener remarked, sitting 
down in Mrs. Steele’s room. “I’m thinking 
master ’ull find the money flies, he’]l want more 
men about the place, toa; begging your pardon, 








“That telegram’s quite flustered me,” the 
housekeeper muttered, calling to one of the 
young housemaids to draw the ale and to bring 
a glass of milk for Rosalind. ‘I allays think it 
means a murder, or a fire, or a sooicide. Coming 
to-morrow, dear, dear, and I suppose my lady 
’ull have my pore dear missus’ best bedroom for 
he’s given orders to ’ave it ail newly decorated. 
It seems to me as if the pore thing’s spirit 
haunts the place still.” 

The gardener wiped his mouth slowly and put 
down his glass. 

“I heard up at old Lady Trentham’s last 
night that this ’ere French lady’s a deuce of a 
spitfire, and master’s none so happy:” 

“ Serve ’im right,” cried Mrs. Steele. ‘I’ve 
no patience with the men. Heaven sent him a 
lovely little daughter and that oughter be 
enough for him.” 

“I don’t see that entirely. <A wife’sa wife. 
A man’s gnly half a creature without one. She 
gives yer a welcome, warms yer ’eart, so to 
speak.” 

“Yes, and gives you a jacketting, too, some- 
times, Mister Garbidge, as you ought to know 
by this time; but I must go off now to get my 
lady’s room inorder. Fancy blue silk curtains 
to the winders, and ebony and gold cabinets 
about in her boudoir, and a white satin counter- 
pane. Ain’t it dainty? But I’m for none of 
yer new-fangled ways.” 

“Come, Rosey,” said the gardener, unplea- 
santly reminded of his spouse, “‘ mother may be 
wanting us.” 

Sir Richard Allington had been a widower for 
some years, and had lost his first wife in a 
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night she was found murdered—pierced to the 
heart by a small Florentine dager. 
superb opals had been wrenched from her neck ; 


her jewel box had also been rifled, and property | Already he began to half despise his bride. She 
to about the amount of two thousand pounds | was not of the class he had been used to, and 
he liked ladies. 
The shock completely dazed and overwhelmed | lish, too, and spat on the carpets, and was a 
Search was made on every side | fury when roused, still he was very proud of her 
. as she satin his opera box. Was-she not quite 
the handsomest woman there present? Every- 
one said so, and he knew men envied him, and 
women conied Zama’s coiffures and toilettes. 


had been stolen in jewellery alone. 


Sir Richard. 
for the murderer, rewards were offered, but in 
vain; it was one of those mysteries that the 
police had never unearthed. 

Soon after this he went abroad again, and 
travelled in the South of Europe (Sir Richard 
prior to his first marriage had been a judge for 
some years in an Indian province). 
ways a rooted dislike to remain lomg in Bng- 


land. He left his little daughter@nd heiress} man, an Indian, his dusky complexion more 
Lilian in care of his mother, the dowager Lady | sable-hued than ever by opium smoking ; he 
Allington, but since her death he had resolved | was stating almost rudely up at the window 
on marrying as much as anything for his little | where the beautiful Zama stood. 


daurhter’s sake. 


He had no idea that his present wife hated buttoning her grey glove. 


the thought of the child she had never seen; 


her one rival, she believed, and who stood in the the brood in Indias,” he answered,in.e low voice 
way of her gaining absolute possession of her turning pale " 


husband’s love. 


At the present moment Zama, Lady Allington annoyed him. ‘Sir Richard was an-epicurean. 
was standing at one of the windows of the With a pleasant disguised selfishness none sus- 
Langham Hotel waiting for her husband to| jocted he bad enjoyed himself fairly well in 
accompany her in her drive round the park. Podia-shed admired the native ‘Semeed and 
She was a magnificent woman, above middle exquisite limbs and contour of the Bengalese 


height, with fine sculptured eyelids and a small, 
classic head. Her black hair was not in the 
least fluffy: it was tightly brushed’to her head, 
a style dear to Frenchmen and immortalised by 


Balzac, and there was a saperb.grace in her | ,.).> jg “the Indian’s presence thete to-day 


attitude which made it impossible'to think she 


had once washed linen with other peasants near | .. giv Richard came upto her side at the win- 


the banks of the Loire. Sir Richard had loved 
her too passionately to care about ‘her past. 
He was perhaps afraid to be too prying and 
cautious, and Zama lad everything her own 
way. 

“T can’t tell you how I’m longing to get back 
to the dear old Manor House,” Sir Richard was 
saying, entering the.room where his wifestood 
dressed for her drive, “and to see my sweet 
little pet Lilian again. ’a»suré you'll love her, 
Zama, she has the prettiest ways in the world.” 

Sir Richard could not see his wife’s expres- 
sion, but something flashed over it that was not 
pleasant; it scarcely embodied an idea of all 
the Christian virtues. 

**T, too, am anxious to see Lilian, and to- 
morrow I suppose we shall get to the Manor 
House. I expect the servants will hate me. 
There’s a horrible old housekeeper there, a per- 
fect fossil, I know, who will be always setting 
everyone against me,” said. Zama, mentally, re- 
solving to get rid of the whole “ boiling” if 
they were cantankerous. 

“You would fascinate anyone,” said Sir 
Richard, quietly; ‘that is, if you wonld take 
the trouble.” 

«Sometimes I regret the stage,” she said, 
dreamily. ‘I should have preferred a house in 
the Champs Elysées to your Loundes Square 
Place and the Manor House. I detest London. 
Yes, yes, it-is so dulltittle horrid streets, and 
all the shops ¢closed on a Sunday.” 

“ You shall not be dull at the Manor House, 
my Zama. Great people will ask you and me 
to dinner, and we will invite them in return. 
To please you, dear, I’ve had a pavilion and 
theatre built; actors and actresses are coming 
down to perform there for your amusement, and 
the garden parties will delight you.” 

Zama smiled. 

** Yes, I will look on at the poor wretches for 
a change, and hiss them too if they displease 
me. But see, then, I don’t care for your village 
aristocracy, with the grand air and the ‘native 
pride. I prefer a good restaurant dinner to all 
your English cookery and pomp.” 

Zama turned her lovely, swan-like neck round 
and thought how she would astonish the local 
grandees of Avonmere. Her crimson and blue 
velvet dresses, her diamonds, and hats, and 
earriages should make them envious. 

“ After all, I have done well—very well,” she 
muttered, thinking of those piles of white linen, 





the cheap wine, the gipsy lovers, the lace-mak- 
A set of} ing, the poverty of the past. 


asked, pointing to the barouche which was wait- 
He had al- | ing outside. ‘ 


| his past, a heart wrung, a faith destroyed, a life 





And he—could Sir Richard say the same? 


She swore in French and Eng- 


9» 


**Are you coming to the park to-day ?” she 


Someone else waited by it—a strange-looking 


“Did you see that Indian ?’” asked Zama, 


“T hate the sight of them; I had enough of 


Some of his Indian experiences had clearly 


gitls, and had dealt summarily, some said 
harshly, with the culprits it was his duty to 
punish and condemn. 

Zama might not have perceived anything sin- 


hadwhte net unexpectedly turned her head just 


dow,@md the look on the:man’s face startled her 
with @ vague sense of horror—such complete 
malice, such threatening wrath, suddenly trans- 
formed the dark face into that of a fiend’s; it 
was a look that spoke of an insatiable hatred, 
a quenchless thirst for vengeance, that. not even 
death could appease. 

Quick as lightning, as if reading her thoughts, 
the Indian moved away. Sir Richard had not 
perceived the man, but seemed for a moment 
wrapt.in'thought. Had he been cruel, too cruel 
to the one wild creature whohad ever loved him 
sincerely and perfectly ? "Was there a blot on 


ended, whose memory must haunt him at 
times ? 

“ Why do you speak to me of India ?” he said, 
knitting his straight trows. 

Zama made no allusion to the malicé she had 
seen on the dark face then; she tried to dismiss 
her terror from her mind. What was there for 
her righ husband to fear in broad day-light with 
the police at hand? Zama had unmitigated 
faith in those much-abused guardians of the 
peace. But had she known what had been in 
the Indian’s mind she would have been scarcely 
at ease. 

*« Andto-morrow home,” muttered Sir Richard, 
touching herarm. ‘Come, Zama, or we shall 
be too late for our drive.” 

Lady Allington was radiant in a splendid cos- 
tume of peacock green satin draped at the back 
with narrow pleatings in the train, her bonnet 
was of finest white satin, with pearl bead and 
ostrich feathers in front, and dark green leaves 
falling over the crown. Sir Richard, tall, hand- 
some, and broad-chested with an unmistakeable 
air of birth and breeding about him was the 
ideal of a white-handed English gentleman. 

**T do hope you'll like the Manor House,” he 
said, as the coachman droye away. “I long to 
get back to my books and study.” 

“Books! Par exemple,” cried Zama, shrug- 
ging her,shoulders, “do you think Ileved you 
for your Cleverness ?”’ 

‘“‘T have often wondered why you loved me.at 
all.” 

‘Because you are rich and you are strong— 
muscle and money, my friend, that’s what we 
women love.” 

Indeed,” muttered Sir Richard, scarcely 
flattered. 


CHAPTER HII. 


LILIAN’S NEW MAMMA. 


What wert thou? A child most infantine, 

Yet wandering far berond that innocent age, 

In ali but its sweet looks and mien divine. 

Litt Lilian was being dressed in a fairy- 
like garment of white lace and muslin on ‘the 
day that her father and his bride were expected 
at the Manor House. She was indeed a child that. 
anyone might have been proud of and loved— 
with eyes like violets, and hair of therich golden 
brown that seems as if kissed by the sun, she 
looked half angelic,a being almost too bright 
and fair for earth. 
The windows of her bedroom were wide open 
as she sat on _ her little favourite bee-hive chair 
before it, while Alice her nurse brushed and 
combed her hair and tied the rippling masses 
back with pale mauve ribbon. Lilian’ was look- 
ing grave to-day, her large eyes were wide 
opened and wistfal,she cared nothing for her 
dolls and playthings, her little mind was filled 
with the'thoughts of her-mew mamma. 

“TI hope she will like ame, Alice,” she said, 
looking up at her faithfulbmurse with 1 pained, 
almost puzzled air. 

“ Like:you, my lamb,” cried Alice, devourine 
Lilian’s small, rosy mouth with kisses, ‘‘who 
could help it?” ‘ 

« And that she will be kind to me like:gran:i- 
ma,” went on Lilian, the*tears coming to her 
eyes. ‘‘Poor grandma, she’s sovcold nowjtand 
nobody cares or sees her. I remember puttine 
the white flowers in her 

“Hosh, mm . ndma’s ier 
where she is” an Siice, Pegeek 3 — 
old—very old, and /everyone must die somo 
da ” . 


“Why do little girls die*too ?” \asked “Dillian, 
jumping off her chair and seizing her doll. 

‘‘ Because it’s the Lord’s will.” 

“I hope He will not let me die,” said Lilian, 
gravely. “I like toskip about like the lambsand 
the butterflies, and eae in the hay 
and imroses with you, Alice.” 

as ee your new mamma, Miss Lilien,” 
said Alice, who disliked this conversation. “Will 
you go toherand give heranice kiss like a good 
little girl when she comes? Let me tie your 
ribbon, darling, and now run along.” 

“ Alice, Alice !’ called out Mrs. Steele, from 
my lady’s bedroom. ‘They’re coming, I can 
hear wheels in ‘the aventle—make haste and 
bring the child into the drawing-room to ‘receive 
Sir Richard and his wife.” 

Alice caught Lilian up in her arms and ran 
quickly downstairs. Summer’s perfumes were 
seenting the room. A superb apartment was 
this drawing-room at the Manor House, ani 
furnished with taste as well as magnificence. 
Venetian mirrors adorned the walls, a grand 
piano by Collard and a harp by Erard were in 
one recess, pale blue satin drapery, dainty 
flowers, ferns, and rare old china made up 2 
tout ensemble of elegance and refinement that 
wholly charmed the senses. The housekeeper 
and servants were grouped in the hall and 
curtseyed humbly as Sir Richard and Zama 
entered. 

« Where’s. my pet—my Lilian?” eried Sir 
Richard, and the little girl escaping from, Alice 
rushed to her father at sprang into his arms. 

Zama examined Lilian through her double eye- 
glass. Had she been ten times more lovely and 
adorable Zama could not have liked her. In 
that narrow mind. was naught but jealousy. 
Here was Sir Richard’s.only child .and heiress, 

the one rival she feared. 

“‘ Papa, dear, dear papa, I’m so pleased you've 
come home to Lilian,” and then the child 
paused and looked at.-her new mamma. 

Zama bent down and kissed her coldly on the 
brow, the servants meanwhile taking close 
stock of their new mistress, 

«Looks a regular fashion plate,” muttered 
Mrs. Steele, “them tight skirts are qnite <is- 

stin’. 


Mrs. Steele wore a. very .wide and faded 








black silk herself, with a crinoline beneath. Sh 
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hated new fashions—indeed everything and 

everyone ‘at Avonmere were years behind the 
times. 

Lilian had been chilled by Zama’s kiss. Her 
new mamma’s breath was exquisitely scented 
with a smell of roses. Her dress was perfectly 
dazzling to Lilian, who had been used to the 

uiet black and grey dresses of the dowager 

ady Allington. And she had smiled, ‘but 
nevertheless Lilian half feared her. She ran 
back to Alice, shivered a little, and muttered 
«T don’t like her,” pouting as she spoke. Zama, 
who heard everything, caught this whisper, and 
bent’ her parasol almost -in half with anger. 
The handle snapped off short, and she tossed it 
aside. Lilian saw both the frown and the 
gesture. 

«Which is my room?” she said, haughtily, 
to the housekeeper, who had eurtseyed so much 
that her back ached. 

The old butler Grimson now appeared with a 
heavy silver tray, on which were old-fashioned 
port and sherry bottles in cut decanters. Sir 
Richard seemed to have forgotten his wife’s 
existence. He knelt down by Lilian and kissed 
her again and again, and carried her round the 
room in his arms. 

“You will soon like your new mamma very 
much, my darling,” he said, unaware of Lilian’s 
whisper. 

“No, I'shan’t,” said the child, shaking her 
head. ‘She looks as if she would beat me if I 
made her éross.” 

Zama went straight to her bedroom, “accom- 
panied by Mrs. Steele, who rang for the attend- 
ance of Lady Allington’s maid. 

“ Master said, my lady, as you’d parted with 
your French girl, not being honest. and fond of 
stopping out of a night, so I thought Mary 
Bunce might suit you for a time. She’s my 
niece. Stepan, Mary,” as a modest tap came, 
“and I hope you'll do your duty by her lady- 
ship.” 

Zama examined her new maid and shook her 
head. 

* However could she dress my hair a la 
primatice ?” said Lady Allington, almost to her- 
self, as Mary’s honest face beamed with pride. 
“Still, I daresay she’s a good girl, and will do 
for me as long as we are at the Manor House.” 

“Indeed, my lady, I'll do my very best to 
serve you faithfully and give satisfaction,” said 
Mary, looking at the long array of her lady- 
ship’s trunks. ‘Iwas nigh upon three years 
at the vicarage, maid to the young ladies 
there.” 

Zama smiled again. Had Mary seen her 
young jadies rouge, or use Maréchale powder, 
she wondered. 

“What time do we dine to-day ?” she asked, 
looking at her tiny diamond-studded watch. 

“Master ordered dinner at three, my lady, 
but you can have it sooner if you wish.” 

“Bring me a glass of champagne and a 
biscuit,” said.Zama, throwing herself on the 
bed and crushing the white satin coverlet. 

Mrs. Steele looked really horrified, but she 
contented herself with another curtsey and 
hurried from the room. 

“She’s asking for champagne and a lying 
down in her boots,” Mrs. Stéele muttered to 
Grimson, who was on the stairs. 

“And we better get it her, too. She’s a rum 
one, I know,” said the butler, who was famed 
for his judgment of character. “It wouldn’t 
be pleasant to drop lobster ‘sarce on her 
shoulder at dinner, eh, Mrs. Steele, by acci- 
dent, would it ?” 

“She ain’t a patch upon my first missus. 
Pretty dear, I think I see her sitting in her 
boudoir writing her poetry like an angel. What 
had she done to be murdered im cold blood, I 
should like to know ?” 

Grimson shook his head, jingled his keys, 
and returned to the wine-cellar for the cham- 
pagne. 

“fT wonder if my lady drinks more than’s 
good for her, and if so I pity master,” muttered 
the butler, who was not particularly impressed 
by his mistress. 

When Sir Richard left off playing with Lilian 


found his wife fast asleep, with a bottle of 
champagne by her side. His little daughter 
had followed him, and holding his hand 
tightly, looked at this pieture of a sleeping 
beauty on the white counterpane. 

Zama’s magnificent hair fell over the pillow; 
her glorious arms were thrown above her head, 
and it. must be admitted that the beauty snored, 
which ‘rather spoilt the poetry of the scene. 
What would the prince have thought if the 
Sleeping Beauty in the wood had awoke with a 
snore ? 

Zama wore to-day a Castilian dress of black 
satin, with short sleeves, and about half a dozen 
bracelets on her arms; which shook and jingled 
whenever she moved. Lilian’s large eyes were 
resting on these jewels. 

«Did my own mamma look like this one ?” 
the child asked, clinging to her father. 

Sir Richard shook his head. 

“ Did she have a large necklace like that?’ 
pointing to Zama’s throat. 

“No, no, my dear. Your mamma had fair 
hair and violet eyes like my Lilian.” 

** And will she always be away from me like 
grandma?” 

Sir Richard shuddered. His innocent child’s 
words brought back a terrible memory. He was 
thinking of that other beloved young wife who 
had slept in this same bed—of their brief and 
blissful life together, of the vile deed committed 
in dead of night when all his household slum- 
bered, and of the impenetrable mystery which 
still enfolded the murderer’s steps. Zama 
stirred in her sleep as if her husband’s presence 
there with his idolised little child disturbed 
her. 

“‘Take meaway, papa,” said Lilian, putting 
her arms round his neck; with a child’s 
instinctive judgment she feared her new 
mamma. 

As the door softly closed behind Sir Richard and 
his daughter Zama awoke, and gazed languidly 
around, Taken altogether, she preferred her 
room at the Langham Hotel to this one at the 
Manor House. Ihe former had been furnished 
more in accordance with modern taste. There 
was something heavy and lumbering in the 
adornments of this; bedroom. Yes, she would 
have those blue silk curtains taken down and 
white lace ones put up instead, and the bed— 
bah ! 

The bed reminded her of that horrible old 
four-poster she had read of ina French paper, 
the-top of which cescended by machinery and 
erushed the hapless occupant. Still Zama felt 
drowsy. The heat of July and the champagne 
overpowered her. She dozed again. Mary, her 
maid, now entered softly. and sat by her side, 
expecting that she would soon wake. It was 
nearly time for Lady Allington to prepare for 
dinner. 

Suddenly Zama started up with a loud and 
piercing scream. 

“The face! the face’” she cried, clutching 
Mary’sarm. “Oh, ciel! Idzreamt that Indian 
was watching me—that he pointed a dagger at 
my heart.” 

She sprang off the bed, and dashed cold water 
over her brow. 

“ A kind of night-mare, perhaps, seized you, 
my. lady, from lying so long on your back,” 
suggested Mary, sympathetically. 

In her dreams she had again seen the dark, 
evil face of the Indian who had watched her at 
the hotel windows yesterday. 

«« What a hateful bedstead,” said Zama, spite- 
fully. “It must be like .a cage when the 
heavy curtains are drawn round it at night.” 
Mary was astonished at her ladyship’s words, 
having been used to revere the bedstead in 
question as something magnificent and ances- 
tral. 
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maid brushed out her hair. 

Mary thought it more prudent, all things 
considered, not to enlighten Lady Allington as 
to the fate of her predecessor. 

“Oh, dear, no, my lady; nothing o’ that. 


“Has your old mansion any: history? It’s | gocnerately to escape. 
not haunted, is it ?” asked Zama, lightly, as her ha lace managed to unfasten the clasp of 
the necklace, but, alas! the cord broke, and all 
the beautiful gems were strewn on the floor. 


Lilian, fiercely. 
lace, and I'll tell papa.” 


at the cross roads at the end of the park, but 
that’s a hundred years ago.” 

Sir Richard now entered, looking radiant 
with happiness. Hekissed Zama affectionately, 
teliing her to make haste, as dinner was ready, 
and as they descended together his arm scole 
round her waist. 

“Ts not this a joyous home-coming, my dav- 
ling ?” he asked, looking fondly into her eyes. 

Little Lilian was singing a childish con? 
below and her voice cheered him, 





CHAPTER III. 


THE INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


Alone—but for one child * * * the only living thing 
Of ali the crowd, which thither to adore him 
Flocked yesterday, who solace sought to bring 

In his abandonment. 


WEEKs passed on, and several members of the 
leading families of Avonmere called on Lady 
Allington. Major-General and Lady Rankin, old 
friends of Sir Richard’s in India, invited them 
to dinner. The Armingers of the Grange 
followed suit, and lastly came the stately vicar 
and his faded-looking wife. 

They were none of them impressed with beau- 
tiful Zama; although speaking English with 
that charming broken accent which appears 
half-childish and half-tender, these worthy 
provincial magnates found her scarcely to their 
taste. 

« Tt’s to be hoped she will be kind to little 
Lilian,” they -remarked. ‘She'll be a great 
heiress, and inherit all her poor mother’s 
wealth.” 

Sir Richard, meanwhile, kept his word with 
regard to the proposed festivities. Actors and 
actresses arrived from London the night pre- 
vious to the theatricals, and a large party «2 
friends was invited. Sir Richard spared : 
expense in providing for his guests’ amusem:7 
But on this identical morning when everyons 
was in-a state of excitement and expectancy 
the Manor House, an unpleasant quarrel 
occurred between Sir Richard and his wife on 
account of Lilian. 

Signs of warfare between step mother and 
daughter had indeed already displayed them 
selves. ‘Zama had even in one of her r: 
struck the little girl, not violently, but sutfi 
cient to cause a bruise and a great deal of weep- 
ing, and ever since then Lilian had been tire- 
some and awkward towards her stepmother, like 
many other spoilt children who have never 
hardly received an angry look. 

And now Zama was busy at her toilette, a 
time she was always irritable, for poor Mary 
proved a very inefficient maid. Dressers at the 
theatre used to dilate on how Zama had stamped 
her feet and ground her lovely white teeth wien 
they annoyed her, and that she had sometimes 
gone to the length of throwing empty cham- 
pagne bottles at them. 

In ‘the midst of her dressing to-day Lilian 
entered alone and without her nurse. ‘'he 
child was superbly dressed in a white lace frock, 
pretty rosettes were on her embroidered shoes, 
and a row of narrow pearls hung round her 
neck. Zama envied the child these pearls, ani 
beckoned her towards her. . Lilian came very 
slowly and stood before Zama with a tiny frown 
between her eyes. She was watching Mary 
brush out those magnificent tresses, and softiy 
touched the folds of the dress laid out on the 
bed. 

« How absurd of nurse to put those pearls on 
a child’s neck,” said Zama, seizing Lilian’s arm. 
“Do you know it is ridiculous fora little miss 
to wear jewellery. Let me take them off, Lily, 
and you can wear them when you are older.” 
But Lilian struggled, screamed, and fought 
Zama held her down, 











“T hate you, nasty, cruel mamma!” cried 
“You spoilt my pretty neck- 








he went upstairs in the drawing-room and 


There was a highwayman hung in chains, just 


The child suddenly seized a long loose tress 
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f Zama’s hair and pulled it with all her 
strength. The look of rage that stole over 
Zama’s face terrified even Mary. 

“Little wretch! You pay for this,” cried 
Zama completely losing her temper, and seizing 
Lilian, beat*her violently with her riding- 





l p- 
The shrieks and.sobs brought Sir Richard to 
the scene. 

“I wish she was dead,” cried Zama, releasing 
the child at sight of her father. ‘I shall have 
no peace from that imp all the time I am 
here.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?’ asked 
Sir Richard, pale with anger. “ How dare you 
lay a finger on my darling. Come to me, Lilian, 
my pet, and kiss me. Listen, Zama! If ever 
you dare to strike my daughter again we will 
D irt !” 

Zama laughed insolently and tossed her head. 
Sne had been revenged. Lilian would never 
care be rude to her again. 

“I don’t care what you say,” she answered. 
** Only let her keep clear of me in future.” 

Sir Richard knew from experience it was use- 
less to reason with the beautiful fury. He car- 
ried Lilian in his arms to her nursery, and gave 
her into the charge of Alice. It was now three 
o'clock. There was to be first a garden-party, 
tollowed by private theatricals. Guests were 
arriving. Zama, superbly dressed in a rich 

Pompadour silk, and looking like an Oriental 
queen or a civilised Fredegonde, was receiving 
her company in the drawing-room. 

The Rankins and Armingers, and even the 
humbler Jones and Browns of the neighbour- 
hood rejoiced in the change and amusement 
provided. Lawn tennis was going on, and the 
sound of the croquet players (for the people of 
Avonmere adored croquet) hitting the large 
wooden balls caught the ear. Lilian rushed in 
to say that a caravan of gypsies had just passed 
the park gates, and were going to encamp them- 
selves on the common. 

She adored gypsies, and many of these were 
well known to her in her strolls with Alice. As 
Zama and her guests stepped out on to the 
lawn they perceived that something unusual 
had occurred. A party of Indian jugglers, clad 
in gold and scarlet, had arrived on the scene, 
and were standing around the pavilion. There 
were with them a child, three men, and a 
woman. 

“They are very wonderful creatures,” said 
old Major-General Rankin, who was watching 


them with interest. ‘‘I have seen almost 
miracles worked by them out in India.” 

“T’ve a great mind to drive the rascals off 
the place,” said Sir Richard, sauntering up to 
the pavilion. 


Little Lilian held his hand and was looking 
wonderingly on at the jugglers. 


‘Let them perform,” said the general, and 
made a sign to one of the party to advance and 
that they might exhibit their tricks, and then 
he spoke to them freely in Hindoostanee. 


Zama forgot her terror of the man she had 
seen in London, and drew near, deeply interested 
in the Indians. 

«They have snakes,’’ she 
s to be good.” 

Lady Rankin looked as if she were praying 
silently, and clearly disapproved of the per- 
formance. A large group of people surrounded 
the jugglers. The sunlight streamed on their 
scarlet and gold embroidered dresses, and made 


muttered. “ This 


promise 


them look singular and picturesque. 

** Begin,” said the major-general. 

A curious humming noise now followed, a 
sort of weird incantation. The jugglers 


brought forward a small table covered with a 
eloth, and then a flute on which they produced 
various melodies. Removing the cloth an 
enormous snake appeared—a living terrible 
monster, with crest erect. Everyone started 
back In terror. . 

But the jugglers held its tailand played their 


music, perfectly indifferent to its rage. When 
it bit one man he laughed, applied an 
antidote which instantly stopped the flow of 


blood, and it soon glided back into the table 


as though trained and prepared for the exhibi- 
tion. 

Their other tricks were truly marvellous. 
They displayed a finish and dexterity that no- 
thing European could approach. More snakes 
were produced and coiled round their bodies, 
and seemed harmless and caressing, obedient to 
words and signs. 

“They are charmed by the music,” said 
Zama, breathless with astonishment. 

The jugglers produced flowers from stones. 
They whirled a dozen apples in the air, not one 
of which touched the other; they effected 
marvels with cards. After a few more tricks 
had been gone through they came round for 
money, which was indeed freely given. Zama 
tossed them half a sovereign. Lilian begged to 
be allowed to put her shilling into the woman’s 
hand. The child seemed quite dazzled and 
delighted with the performance. 

«Tf I could only look inside that table,” she 
said, wondering if the fearful snake therein 
would hurt her if she sang to him. 

“Thank you, sare,” cried the juggler who 
seemed the proprietor of the troupe, when Sir 
Richard gave him some money. ‘“ Massa 
b’leeve Indian jugglers are good now.” 

« Excellent,’ answered the master of the 
Manor House, moving away. 

Lilian now raninto the house to tell Alice all 
she had seen, she kissed her father ere she left 
him, and he watched her flit away over the 
lawn like a little fairy—conscious that he loved 
her more than any other living creature. When 
one of the jugglers had left the others, and they 
were nearly all out of sight, he threw himself 
down in a corner of the plantation, and taking a 
small snake from his pocket, played with it from 
time to time. 

A curious-looking man this Indian, with small 
and beautifully-cut features which hore the 
marks of age. As he threw aside his crimson 
cap one could see his hair was quite grey. His 
body was lithe and supple likea snake’s, his eyes 
were eager and blood-shot: he looked like a 
beast of prey. 

He laid full length in the hot sunlight, his 
thin hands playing with the snake among the 
grasses. None could perceive him in this still 
retreat. He then took paper from his pocket 
and made twisted boats and coloured flags and 
small dolls; after their manufacture he seemed 
inclined to dream and doze. 

As dusk fell he rose and came nearer the 
grounds ; he wandered noiselessly into the 
orchard and drank a quantity of clear cold water 
from a running stream; from the orchard he 
entered the flower garden. The guests had by 
this time left the grounds, and were regaling 
themselves with ices, or tea and coffee in- 
doors. 

The theatricals would not begin till eight 
o’clock. Zama sang and played to them, and 
gave them a recitation in French that nearly 
curdled their blood, and sent one young lady 
into violent hysterics. Little Lilian was too 
excited to think of sleeping. She had her teain 
the nursery with Alice as usual, and as the girl 
went down to the kitchen for more bread and 
some hot-water the child, unknown to her, fol- 
lowed. 

«I would like to pick some pretty flowers for 
my papa,” she muttered, not caring for her 
bed. 

Alice never allowed her to pick flowers hap- 
hazard, and this was an opportunity of revelling 
among the scarlet geraniums, verbenas, and 
roses which Lilian could not resist. She ran out 
on to the lawn, Alice, who was fond of a gossip 
and feared no harm, loitered with her fellow- 
servants awhile in the kitchen. 

Lilian ran from one flower-bed to the other 
like a white and golden butterfly. Presently she 
was aware of a pair of dark eyes following her 
movements in the twilight, and saw the Indian 
creeping stealthily behind the hedge. She did 





| 


not scream or appear frightened ; she was rather 
pleased than otnerwise at his appearance—the 
gypsies, who were like him, were always kind 
and affectionate to her, and let her pat the old 
horses harnessed to their caravan. Almost be- 
fore she was aware of it the man was by her 





side, he was holding a flag and a coloured doll 
in each hand. Lilian seized the doll and ap- 
peared delighted. 

« Will it talk ?’”’ she asked, gravely. 

The Indian nodded. 

«Come and see what pretty dolls I have got 
over there,” he said, moving a little away from 
her ; ‘‘ they all talk and dance about.” 

Lilian stared amazed at him, her wide-opened 
violet eyes fixed on the doll. 

“Yes, I will come,” she answered, still 
staring up at him, and offering him her hand. 

He started at her touch, but he did not 
appear to notice her gesture—anyone looking at 
him closely would have said that he trembled. 
He went slowly over the orchard towards. thai 
recess in the plantation where he had thrown 
himself down that very afternoon, and now he 
breathed hard and grasped that tiny, childisn 


hand. 

«The dolls—show me the dolls,” cried Lilian, 
who wanted to return home, “and make haste 
for I must get back to papa.” 

At that mame the Indian clenched his 
teeth. 

“A littlefarther,” he whispered, “ just over 
there. Come, onlya few steps and there are tie 
dolls and more flags.” 

He began to walk quicker now, still clasping 
Lilian’s hand. The child noticed the smoke 
issued from the gypsies’ tents in the ruddy sun- 
set—she grew frightened. i 

“No, no!” cried Lilian, trying to wrencn 
away her hand. “I won’t come with you, I 
want to see the dolls. Oh! papa, papa, he’s a 
bad man and hurts Lilian.” 

The Indian stooped and glanced once hard at 
the child. His features worked, he took a crim- 
son handkerchief from his pocket and held it to 
her nostrils. That one wild scream had been 
her last—she was insensible. Then he drew 
from his pocket a kind of silken sack, which he 
laid over the insensible form. Night was now 
falling fast, and carrying the child in his arms 
he plunged hurriedly across the common with 
the gliding motion of his race, and was soon lost 
to view. 

(To oe Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


A RAILWAY with some novel features has been 
recently opened between the station of 
Ribeauvillé (on the Strassburg Basle line) and 
the town of that name, about 4 kilom. distant. 
Te line is on the road (with which the rails are 
level), and hasa narrow gauge of one metre. 
There are inclines of forty mm., and curves cf 
fifty metres radius. The train requires only 
one engineer and one guard. The locomotives 
weigh nine tons, and among the rolling stock 
are ten platform waggons, which are arranged 
for conveying waggons from the main line, 
without the goods being transferred. These 
‘platforms carry two rails, corresponding to the 
normal larger gauge, and they rest on two 
bogie trucks, having four wheels each. Thus 
the larger waggons can be conveyed over the 
sharpest curve of the narrow line. These plat- 
form waggons weigh three tons, and the larg: 
waggons with full charge, weigh fifteen tons, 
giving a total weight of eighteen tons, which 
divided among the four axles, gives a maximum 
load of only four tons fifty per axle. Passengers, 
as well as goods, are conveyed ontheline. The 
total cost of the line has not exceeded 
250,000 francs. 





Tur Great Eastern Railway Company are 
delivering sea water from Lowestoft in London 
at the rate of 6d. per three gallons. 

Quire independent of the new companies 
which have already been established, a new 
venture from Australia is about to be begun in 
London, and arrangements are being made for 
large consignments of frozen butter, frozen 
vegetables, as well as frozen meat, to be sent to 





England. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BROKEN. 


The last link is broken 
That bound me to thee, 
And the words thou hast spoken 
Have rendered me free. 
STEERS. 

To her life’s end Rosamond never forgot the 
hour when she sat underneath the spreading oak 
waiting to hear her fate. It seemed to her that 
if Sir Reginald forsook her, if he had in very 
truth sought her for her fortune, not for herself, 
life would not be worth the living for. 

Poor child! She was only eighteen. She 
had not a relative in the world, and she loved 
Sir Reginald with the pure passion of a girl’s 
first love. If he had deceived her, if he did 
not love her as she loved him, she thought her 
heart would break. She could hardly bear to 
sit so quietly there—so near him and yet so far. 
She longed to cry out to him that she was there, 
that his “‘ rose of the world, his garden flower,” 
was near him. Lady Desmond read the letter 
in perfect silence, then she turned to her 
brother. 

“Nothing could have been more unfortun- 

e ” 


*‘ Nothing,” shortly. 

“I wish she had never gone to this Mr. 
Ashley. He must bea strange sort of man to 
put such Quixotic notions in her head.” 

“ But as they are there,” returned Rex, “ it is 


; ip | 











[HER HOME. ] 


| no use regretting it. You see he speaks pretty 
| clearly. He has worked on Rosamond’s feelings 
; —you know how romantic and generous she is. 
Depend upon it, she will insist on giving up 
every halfpenny of her fortune to her father’s 
creditors.” | 

“And Allerton ?” 

Lady Desmond was not a heartless woman, 
but yet she thought first of the grand old home 
Rosamond’s fortune would have saved, not of 
the girl who would lose wealth and lover at the 
same stroke. Sir Reginald shook his head. 

“I shall go up to London on Monday and see 

Rosamond. I must tell her frankly she has to 
choose between the dead and the living; but I 
have no hope, Georgie, none whatever.” 

‘TI think she loved you.” 

He did not answer her; he seemed lost in 
thought. 

«And she is a perfeot lady. Although Mr. 
Keith was in business, Rosamond is a born 
aristocrat.” 

«Or I should never have asked her to be mis- 
tress of my home. Not even to save Allerton 
would I marry a woman who would bring dis- 
credit on my name.” 

The two rose and strolled slowly away. Rosa- 
mond pressed one hand to her heart to still its 
wild throbbing. Was this the man she had 
idealised as a prince, a hero? Was this the man 
who had wooed her with tender words and pas- 
sionate kisses? He said nothing of the sorrow 
it would bring to her, not a word of affection 
for her. He had meant to marry her to save 
his old ancestral home with her fortune. For 
one instant Rosamond thanked Heaven her eyes 
were opened in time, then she sobbed bitterly. 

“Oh, is there no truth or honour in the 
world?” thought the poor girl, distractedly. 
** Does everyone sell themselves with gold? Of 
course I see now that he did not care for me; 
but, oh, Rex, I loved you—I loved you so.” 

It seemed to her that the man she had so 
wershipped could never have existed atall. She 
had loved an ideal—an imaginary creature—but 





the awakening was none the less cruel, none 





the less bitter. It was a weary walk back to the 
station. Rosamond felt worn out in body and 
mind, but she had something yet to do before 
she returned to London. Going into the one 
small shop of the little village, she purchased 
some writing materials, and then, sitting down 
in the deserted waiting-room, she began a letter 
to the man she had regarded as her future hus- 
band. . 

It was long before she could begin, her heart 
was so full. She sat looking at the common 
paper and the thin, soiled envelope for a long 
time, and even at that moment of agony it came 
on her with a sudden recollection that her note 
would be very different to the scented, mono- 
grammed letters Sir Reginald was wont to re- 
ceive from his lady friends. - It was very short 
andsimple. She put neither date nor beginning. 
She could not. 


“TIT xnow all. Every word you said to your 
sister I overheard. I was sitting under the oak 
tree close to the spot where you asked me to be 
your wife. I know now it was my fortune you 
wanted, not me. I know now that Rosamond 
Keith was nothing to you. You only wanted 
wealth to save Allerton. Well, you are free, 
quite free. You have taken my heart for the 
plaything of an hour; you have taught me to 
suspect everyone—to put faith in nothing. But 
though I stand alone in the world—although I 
shall be poor—I thank Heaven for the loss of 
my fortune, which has saved me from being 
your wite—your unloved wife.” 

(She broke down there. The anger that had 
made her strong gave way, and she burst into a 
flood of tears. The last lines of the letter were 
written in a trembling hand.) 

“I can’t curse you, though you have changed 
me from a child into a disappointed woman. I 
can’t wish you evil, for I loved you, Rex. [loved 
you for yourself, not Allerton.” 

She was quite calm when she reached the tall 
house in Bedford Square. She answered Mrs. 
Ashley’s questions as readily as though her 
heart had not been near to breaking. She was 
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very tired. It had been a hot day. Yes, the | grown into an ultra fashionable couple, he going 


train was quite punctual, etc. 
woman was not deceived; there was a dull, 
heavy look about the eyes, a hard, set expression 
about the mouth, which told their own story. 
She would far rather have seen Rosamond in 
tears than thus preternaturally composed. 

“Would you like to goto Bed ?” she asked at 
last; “ you look so tired” 

“Yes, please.” Themyas Mrs. Ashley followed. 
her, ‘“‘ Don’t trouble. I-am not ill; and thus 
dismissed the soliciter’s wile could only leave 
her young guest amd relieve herself by inform- 
ing her son confidentially that she hated Six 
Reginald Dane. 

After that the days dragged heavily with 
Rosamond; each ome seemed longer tham its 
predecessor. She took interest in nothing; 
she went nowhere, saw mo one. Shemadeno 
lamentation, uttered no 
about the house as 


marry 
“Fam the last of my line,” said the baronet, 


simply. “I must marry, not for, but with 


D0) 4 
“You have heard from Miss Meith, I be- 
lieve ?” 


t—— + the world. I am « plaim man, 
Sir and I camnct help sayimg that I 


agree with Miss Keith. Her course is the only | im. 


honourable one.”’ 

“Is it honourable to me, the man she has 
promised to marry ?” 

‘I understood you it was you who were unable 
to fulfil the engagement.” 

“Yes, if she persists ‘in stripping herself of 
her fortune.” 

“She has one fortune left,” said the old 
lawyer, drily. ‘When a girl is as beautiful as 
Miss Keith she need not despair of a husband, 
even if she is dowerless.” 

So Sir Reginald Dane went back to Desmond 
Toweérs, but he did not find it such -a pleasant 
home as usual. The marquis openly blamed 
his conduct and applauded Rosamond, and 
Georgie, while her sympathies were naturally 
all with her brother, could not help seeing he 
had acted a very ignoble part. 

Besides, the baronet slowly found out ‘sormie- 
thing had gone frem the Towers. It dawned on 
him by degrees that the girl he had wooed for 
her money was the one love of his love. Rosa- 
mond’s face haunted him. Those clear hazel 
eyes visited him even m his dreams. Before 
they had been parted a month Sir Revinald 
knew of his error. Of his own accord, of his 
own act and deed, he had put happiness out of 
his life. 

He went to Allerton, the home which was to 
have been hers, instead of spending the season 
in town ; he remained in the coantry discussing 
mnatters with his steward, and trying to devise 
some plan ty which Ailerton might besaved. He 
paid an attention to business he had never shown 
before, he economised, he rose early and went.to 
ved late, and it was all with one aim and end: 
he wished to save Allerton and bring Rosamond 
there after all. 

She had written him a ¢ruel letter, she had 
teld him her eyes were opened, but still Rex did 
not despair; those last trembling lines told 
their own story. However proud she might be 
he would have a powerful advoeate in her own 
heart. No matter what had happened since she 
had loved him, when he went to her and told 
her that for her sake he had given up luxury 
and pomp, and was content to live all his days 
as a plain country gentleman, she would forgive 
him and they would be happy. 

He was thirty turned; he had smiled on a 
great many fair faces before he met Rosamond 
Keith, but yet she was emphatically the love 
of his life. Had nothing happened to interrupt 
théir ehgagement, had all gone smoothly, he 
night in time have tired of her, they might have 


But the elder| his way and she hers; but from the moment 


they were parted, from the moment he lost her, 
Rex’s attachment was staunch. 

There aresome men in this world who never 
prize what they have, yet ever pine after the un- 
attainable: sneéh was Rex. He wearied himself by 
plans of mrakine money, his brain ached with the 
thought thatexch day which passed took Rosa- 
| mond more ovt of his reach, and brought the 

thue whem he must lose Allerton nearer and 
Bearer. 

‘Phe steward was an honest man and devoted 
te Rex; he had been born and bred in the 
village, and. had almost.a feudal respect for the 
lord of Allerton. One morning when the baronet 
had well nigh begun to despair, this David Johu- 

son came'to him, joy shining on his honest face, 
his: mind full of a deep purpose. He was sure, 

gure there was coal on the estate; it had 
: discovered a few miles off, why not at 
sneered if Sr i only take the 


some other way.” 
“You have not a very good opinion of 


“T hate him, sir; I hate the whole boiling of 


sticking himself under our very nose.” , 

The result of that conversation with his faith 
ful servant was that Sir Reginald went over to 
Desmond Towers ; it was a long journey but he 
took no luggage ; his visit was a business one, 
and he intended to return, if possible, the same 
day. 

“Not you, Georgie,” he said, when his sister 
had-warmly welcomed him. “T'want to see-your 
husband.” 

“ Alick; he isin the-study: -Is there anything 
wrong, Reginald ?” 

Nothing.” 

The reception from the marquis was hardly so 
cordial as‘/his wife’s had-been. ‘Lord-Desmond 
was the best hearted: of men, but jast’now he 
felt anything but prond of His brother-in- 
law. 

** Have you seen Georgie ?” he asked. 

 ¥es, but my visit is to you: Desmond, at 
last I see a way ont of all‘nry embarrass- 
ments.” 

“Have you found another heiress ?” drily. 
“TF hope -you will treat’ her ‘better than my 
ward.” 

Reginald bore. the taunt: bravely, he felt he 
had deserved it. Very simply he-put before the 
marquis the scheme of prosperity ; he did not 
enlarge upon the certainty of success he only be- 
lieved he should yet bea rich man. The Mar- 
quis-of Desmond was impressed by the simple, 
earnest manner; he was ‘by nature- very 
generous. When ‘he had heardRex to the end he 
wrote a cheque for a thorsand pounds. 

“If your hopes are fulfilled you-ean easily re- 
pay me, if not i can afford.as ‘muck as that fora 
good cause.” 

Reginald took the money and thanked him 
warmly ; then he ‘started another subject, 
awkwardly enough, as memare apt-to speak of 
thing nearest to thei hearts. 

“Have you heard anything of Rosamond, 
Alek ?” 

“Miss Keith is underthe care of her guatdian, 
Mr. Ashley,” returned the marquis; ‘stiilfy. 





“TI wanted to téll you,” began Rex; as nervous 
asa girl, “that it was the thought of her first 
| made me give my whole heart-and soul to find 
|} Some way of ‘saving Allerton: ‘if F sueceed-my 
dearest hope is to ¢o to Rosamond and ask @er 
to share try prosperity.” 


Though she has lost her fortune entirely ?” 

«*Penniless or not, she is the one wife in the 
world for me. Alick, I have played a coward’s 
part ; my poor girl hasa right to think me every- 
thing that is bad, but in one thing she was mis- 
taken : it was not only her money, I cared for 
her—I never knew howmuch until I had lost 
lrer.’” 

“Things may come right,” said the marquis, 
cheerfully. “‘ Rosamond is so young that a year 
or two's waiting would not matter. Rex, I am 
thankful to hear what you say, the thought of 
Georgie’s brother being .a tortune-hunter has 
been very painful.” 

«‘T shailmever be a fortune-hunter again,” 
slowly. ‘Alick,ours was not a long acquaint- 
anee, but. I. know within myself that if I do not 
marry Keith 1 shall mever nave a 
wife.” 

Lerd Desmond answered nothing, Reginald’s 


CHAPTER VIL 
A HOMECOMING. 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 


Ey one of the loveliest villages of Biankshire, 
) ima peaceful valley mestling between two hills, 
} stood Bairicigh Court, e rambling, old-fashioned 
mansion built in the Elizabetisan style, and 
bestowed by the vitgim queen on the first Lord 
wees services. nendered im repelling the 
Spanish Armada. 

Im the:time ofthe eivil wars Fairleigh Court 


had stood a sieye and. bravely held out against 
the P forces for some weeks. People 


}said there were EE Letergroun? dens and 
- psecret and that condemned prisoner 
| eghtleevelieer lridden tixere for years. 


There was nothing grim or forbidding about 
the place ; the Fairleighs had always been proud 
of their home. Within it was fitted with every 
luxury taste could imagine or wealth procure ; 
without the time-worn walls spoke of good ser- 
vice done, and the picturesque grounds, the 
splendidly-wooded park, were the admiration of 
all the country round. 

Fairleigh Court, the okt home of the Vanes, 


tosonin unbroken line ; there was an old super- 
stition in the family that-when the direct suc- 
cession was broken, he with whom it ended 
would have biit'a short and troubled life. You 
know whether this las ‘been realised, for you 
saw Hugh, Earl of Fairlie, on his death-bed. I 
want you now to welcome another Hugh, Earl 
of Fairleigh, on his return home. 

He was only the cousin~of ‘the last earl, but 
as a boy he had been brought up at the Court, 
and as a boy the ténants, the villagers, and 
every servant about the: place had loved him 
better than the“young heir, Viscount Vane. 
The viscount had never ‘once ‘visited Fairleigh 
since his father’s death, but as soon as his 
cousin became earl he went down to the Court. 
Unattended, with onty'a small portmanteau, he 
made His appearance one evening so umex- 
pectedly that the old housekeeper started. 

“Welcome, my lord,” she said, with eager 
joy; “it is good to see you home again. But 
foreign parts must be very tiring places. Why 
your lordship leoks as if you been ill for 
weeks.” 

Lord Fairleigh sat: down on. the first. chair he 
eame to. They were in the blue parlour, the 
first sitting-troom on the ground floor. .Mrs- 
Ward looked at him attentively. It. was five 
years: since she hadiseen him, and certainly it 
wasa gap from twenty-three to twenty-eight, 
but not sufficient to cause the change she saw. 

“ You forget,” said the new earl, gently, “I 
| was with my cousin all through his illmess:. I 
| have seen a good deal of trouble since we 
| parted, Martha; it is not surprising if Iam 
| altered.” 
« And you have come to stay now?’ asked 
the-geod woman, etverly. “IH bea good day 
ifor us all; my lord. Evetyone took it very 
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hardly thatthe late earl never came down—: 
never once.” 

“Poor fellow,” speke. Hugh, involuntarily, 
«it was not his fault. Mrs. Ward, I don’t-eare 
for dinner. Let mehave some-tea. Bring it 
yourself, please, I want to speak to you.” 

The housekeeper disappeared to order in a 
sumptuous meal, but she might have- spared 
herself the trouble. Her master drank two-cups 
of tea; he touched nothing else, and- waved’ the 
eatables away with an impatient hand. The 
housekeeper took a ehair at a respectful’ dis- 
tance, and waited for her orders. Lord Fair-- 
leigh had bid her be seated, otherwise: he-did 
not speak. Att lasp:she ventuned tosay: 

«« There are few servants in the house now, 
my lord, but I ean soon fill up.” 

“The fewer the better,” said the earl, sharply. 
“Ts that door shut?” 

He rose himself. to. see, shut it fast, and 
turned the key. The solemnity of the inter- 
view awed: Mrs. Ward. She began. twisting 
her. silk. aprom.mervously. If only, Lord Fair- 
leigh had been anyone in her own station, how 
she would have urged. him to. begin. 

«You have been in our family a long, time.” 

« Forty-one years next, Martinmas, my lord,” 
stifly; “and only.away three months for poor 
Ward. He died before my wedding bonnet was 
shabby.” 

An ominous silence. 

«T hope you are not thinking of changes, my 
lord. It would break my heart well nigh to 
leave.” 

“T shall never wish you to leave. I am 
thinking that as you have lived-with us so long 
T can safely entrust-yow with a secret.” 

Mrs. Ward’s hair stood on_end. 

«Fl be true to you; mylord, I have lived 
with you and yours the best part of- my life, 
and I’d cut off my ri¢ght-hand-to serve you.” 

Hugh drew his’ breath. He looked round 
nervously. He seemed almost to fear the 
walls had ears. 

«“ What would-you say, Martha, if I told-you 
there was a Lady Fairleigh ?” 

The housekeeper started. In heropinion the 
Fairleighs’: marriages should be like those of 
royal princes. If the earl had married:privately 
he had grievously forgotten the respect due to 
his station. - 

“You must know it soon,” he said, shortly, 
“for she will be here to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, my lord! There’s nothing 
ready. ‘The whole house ought ‘to be turned 
topsy-turvy before it is fit for the countess.” 

“ Hush !” said’ Lord Fairleigh, gravely ; “ the 
lady who is coming here to-morrow is. mdeed 
Countess of Fairleigh, ‘but she needs no 
grandeur or state. She is mad, Martha—hope- 
lessly mad, and barely twenty-two!” 

He leant his head on his hand, amd the 
woman could see the troubled ‘look'of bis dark 
eyes. Her kind heart was full of sorrow. 

“Oh, Master Hugh!” unwittingly using the 
title of long ago, “ but it is a sad business.” 

‘It is—you are right there—a sad business.” 

“And a poor mad thing: to be Lady Fair- 
leigh? Oh, it’s a.sad:day for me to hear it.” 

*‘L have told you,” said the earl, “because I 
need your’ help. Sheds Lady Pairleigh ; I can- 
not send her among strangers, but I cannot 
bear that our misfortune should be noised 
abroad. I, want you to help me keep the 
secret.” 

“ The servants!” gasped Mrs. Ward. 

“T have thought: of that. There are those 
rooms which'-you ‘enter by the secret corridor. 
They have a private entrance to the garden. 
If she could.onee be brought. there all would 
be safé enough.” 

“But who would take care of the poor lady.” 

“Your sister Susan. She has been with her 
from the first.” 

“Ah, I -wondered enough whet. the earl 
wanted with Susan.” 


_“They can have that. suite of rooms’ en- 
tirely. As I told you there is a door communi- 


cating with the garden, andiit.opens on to the 
laurel walk. Not a creature gees near that 


over, Marthe, till I am-nearly dead, and this 
seems the only place.” 

“SIt will be very dull,” suegested’ the house- 
keeper. “Shemight as well be buried alive, 

r eveature.” 

“* So-that she has fine dresses and flowers she 
cares little. She is easily amused.” 

** And Susan ?”” 

“Susan has devoted herself to her. She 
manages her-as no one else can.” 

“I don’t like it, my lord,’ confessed the 
housekeeper. ‘If this poor creature ever 
breaks loose, what are we to say? Won't 
people. blame you for-keeping her shut up ?” 

* That is my concern,” haughtily. “For the 
rest have you forgotten ‘the Fairleigh ghost ? 
All the. old villagers believe in it firmly. They 
might be persuaded, if worst’ came to worst, 
that Lady Fairkigh was a supernatural 
visitor.” 

Mrs. Ward -yielded. -Obedienee-to the Earl 
of Fairleigh -was-part of-her-creed. 

“When will she come;~sir—my lord, I 
mean ?” ; 

«To-morrow evening: ‘Send the servants to 
bed early, We will come by the garden en- 
trance, and in half-an-hour the countess will be 
in herown home without a-breath of suspicion 
being raised.’’ 

“Has she been mad long, my Jord?” 

“Nearly four -years, Martha. It came on 
withim a» wonth of the marriage.” 

** Dear, dear, no: wonder you look worn and 
ill, my lord, You've had: your sorrows.” 

« Ay, and bitter ones, Martha,” taking her 
hand in his thin delieate- ones: ‘* Be true to 
me. I have so much anxiety” that I could al- 


most wish.death had-taken me instead of poor 


Hugh.” 

“I’m glad death didn't,” said the old 
woman to herself, a little latery when she was 
back in her own-snug parlour. ‘*FPhere’s some- 
thing about himy makes one proud ‘to serve 
him. He’smy lord-and an-earl, and:yet he’s as 
friendly and good-tempered' as when he was a 





fully, but their claws—defend me from their 
claws.” 

«And yet you advised me to face the claws.” 

“When a man’s got a good income and a 
title,” said the squire, slowly, “it. seems his 
duty to be married. Now I’m not an earl, but 
[ had heaps of attentions paid me last season.” 

“Has it come to that, old fellow?’ Do the 
ladies have to pay the attentions ?”’ 

“Pretty often. I’m waiting till I find a 
woman who’ll be rude to me, Hugh, then I 
shall marry her at once.” 

The household at the Court wondered very 
much why Mrs. Ward insisted on an early dis- 
persal for bed the evening following that of the 
earl’s return. But the housekeeper was a mar- 
tinet in her own realm, and her orders were im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

Before the clock struck ten all the servants 
were im their bedrooms, and the door which shut 
off the left wing from the main body of the 
Court locked according to custom. Then Mrs. 
Ward went out into the grounds and turned 
her steps to the laurel walk. 

Very’soon she saw the earl walking quickly 
towards her, a slight figure muffled in heavy 
cloaks on his arm. A woman followed with 
sundry parcels. The housekeeper led the way 
to the suite of rooms which had been used in 
old times for hiding some cavalier. 

They were very pretty, and the secret was so 
perfectly contrived that from the outside of the 
Court no one could have suspected their exist- 
ence, whilst the entrance was only known to the 
housekeeper and Lord Fairleith. 

Mrs. Ward greeted her sister warmly, and 
then turned to help her unfasten the stranger’s 
heavy wraps. She stood still speechless with 
admiration as. she first saw the perfect face of 
the poor countess. Bianca was looking her 
-best. The night journey had amused and 
soothed her. She was quite quiet and tract- 
able, only she clung to the earl and begged him 
not to leave her. 

“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Ward, when the earl 





little boy, and just: nething-but a poor relation. 
I'd go throngh-tire. and water for-him, that I 
would. But this .is-sad news. He’s a young 
man yet, and tied toa lunatie. Dear heart, [ 
wouldn’t be him for all his:meney.”’ 

The-news that ‘the earl had arrived spread 
rapidly. One or two of his-nearest neighbours 
came over to-call.on them. Hugh wished they 
had been less attentive. There were many 
things he wished to arrange, and his visitors 
were: most. unwelcome. 

They-on their part thought they were doing 
a. good action by cheering him up. It was 
ridiculous to-see hew down he seemed. Here 
was.a-man, through the death-of a distant re- 
lation, whom he couldn’t care mueh about, sud- 
denly ‘transformed into a wealthy noble, and he 
was/no more elated than if he had been a bank 
elerk on a hundréd a year, and working hard to 
get that. 

“T hope you’ve come to stop,” said Squire 
Thornton, a handsome foxhunting gentleman of 
thirty-five. “‘We can’t afford to have the 
Court shut up.” 

“T shall come down nowand then. I couldn’t 
live at the Court. ‘Why, Thornton, I should 
die of loneliness.” 

«Then make haste and bring home a wife. 
There are one or two very pretty things out 
this season,” returned the squire, who generally 
spoke of women as if they had been horses. 
“Give us a Lady Fairleigh, Hugh, and then 
perhaps we shall keep you among us.” 

Hugh shuddered. 

«‘T shall never marry,” he said, so seriously 
that thesquire was frightened. 

“My dear fellow, you haven’t been disap- 
pointed, have you? I beg you a thousand 
pardons: if my remark came malapropos, 
Never mind, any girl would be proud to be.a 
Countess.of Fairleigh” 

The young earl langhed. 

‘Your opinion of ladies has not altered, 
Thornton.” 

“Not abit. L.regard the whole race as pretty 
pussy cats.’ Their paws. are like velvet, and 








Spot once ina twelvemonth. I have thought it 


their coats as soft.as silk; they: purr. deligit- | 


had gone, and the countess being in bed, she 
and her sister could sit down for.a chat, “it 
makes one’s heart ache.” 

“Didwt you wonder what I was doing 
abroad ?”” 

“That Idid. I-suppose the earl was very 
fond of her.” 

“ People say so—before the marriage. She 
just’ worships him, poor creature.” 

«« And to think of him. bound hand and’ foot 
at his age—him that’s barely twenty-eight.” 

Susan Green looked puzzted, 

«« Whatever-are you thinking of ?” she asked. 

** Why the earl, to be sure.” 

Susan bent down and poured a long wrisner 
into the housekeeper’s ear. Mrs. Ward’s face 
cleared as she listened. 

« Well, I am glad,” she said, at last. “I al- 
ways liked him—always, when he was a mis- 
chievous little boy without a chance of being 
Lord Fairleigh.” 

Meanwhile, in his own room, Hugh Earl of 
Fairleigh was pacing up and down uneasily. 
He had forgotten the beautiful creature he had 
brought to the Court; he was thinking bitterly 
of Squire Thornton’s words. 

« A wife! If heonly knew. A wife!—me, with 
my dreadful secret! It is not the least bitter 
drop in my cup that for all time I must live 
alone.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
AFTERWARDS. 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
Thatis not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
LoNGFELLOW. 
Rosamonp Kerra struggled hard to forget 
the lover.who had been so unworthy of her, 
but-the struggle was in vain. Hverything in 
Bedford Square reminded her of her tronble— 
from the stndy, where she had learned the 
truth sespecting her fortune, to the kindly 
pitving faces of her host and hostess. 
She never went for a drive inthe park with- 
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out dreading to meet the Desmonds. She 
never took up a paper without expecting to see 
Sir Reginald’s name among the guests at a 
fashionable party. Her sorrow could not be 
shaken off while such fears were present with 
her, and as the summer days wore on she 
drooped like a faded flower, till none of her 
schoolfellows would have recognised her as the 
bright, light-hearted creature who had left them 
seven months before. 

She was not absolutely penniless. Mr. Ashley 
often thought it would have been better for her 
had ‘she needed to work for her bread. A 
small sam bringing in about two hundred a 
year remained tothe girl who had been thought 
a rich heiress. This money had not come to 
her through Mr. Keith, and so her guardian 
would not allow her to give it up. Rosamond’s 
tastes were very simple, but for her deep heart 
sorrow she could have been happy enough on 
her small means. 

How it would have ended we cannot guess, 
but early in the autumn Mrs. Ashley died. 
After a few days illness the wife and mother 
was taken. Rosamond mourned her truly, but 
the blow roused her to action. The house in 
Bedford Square could no longer be her home. 
She must seek another refuge. 

It was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened toher. The Ashleys had always treated 
her with a sort of pitying kindness. What 
Rosamond needed was to go among people who, 
knowing nothing of the past, would think hera 
very lucky girl to be her own mistress at nine- 
teen, and have a pretty face and a small for- 
tune. 

She advertised in the “Daily Telegraph,” 
and for three days after the postman bore her a 
particular grudge, so many letters came pouring 
in. One would have thought dozens of ladies 
existed only to offer charming homes to lonely 
damsels. Some lived in London, others in the 
country ; some were old, some had husbands, 
others were widows. There was a great variety 
of styles in their letters, but nearly all wound 
up by urgent promises to make “R. K.” very 
happy. 

“R. K.” shook her head a little discon- 
solately as she read them. She very much 
doubted anyone’s powers to make her happy ; 
but the answers amused her. She could not 
help laughing at the widow whg offered to take 
her for ten shillings a week including puddings, 
and the maiden lady who described her house as 
* surrounded by finely matured trees and car- 
riage people,” but she was rather bewildered at 
the number of letters she received. 

“If only half they say about themselves is 
true,” she observed, disconsolately to Harold 
Ashley, “they must be the most delightful 
people.” 

«TI never believe in people who praise them- 
selves.” 

«* But what am I to do?” 

The young man looked down at her eagerly. 
He knew quite well the course he wished her 
to adopt, but he feared it would be useless to 


| Ashley than anywhere else, only you see, 
Harold——” 

She stopped abruptly, it was difficult to tell 
him that there being no lady of the house, and 
she being neither kith nor kin to them, Mrs. 
Grundy would not approve of her remaining with 
him and his father. 

“You could stay in one .way,”’ he said, 
gravely. “ Be my wife, Rosamond, then no one 
will have a right to send you away.” 

You remember how Rosamond Keith heard her 
first offer, sitting in the April sunshine, each 
word Rex spoke awaking an echo in her heart: 
she received her second in the drawing-room 
at Bedford Square, and Harold Ashley's voice 
was powerless to move her blushes. She heard 
him with a keen pain; she knew he was the soul 
of honour—that, young as he was, he was one 
worthy to be trusted with a woman’s happiness. 
She knew, too, by the sound of his voice and the 
yearning look on his face, how he loved her. 

«Will you, Rosamond, will you ?” 

«* T cannot,” answered the girl, sadly. “ Harold, 
I am very weak and erring, but I could not be 
quite so wicked as that.” 

“Wicked? What do you mean, Rosa- 
mond ?” 

**Tt would be wicked to take your heart’s best 
affections and give you nothing but the cold grey 
ashes of mine.” 

« And is that man to blight your life ?” cried 
Harold, excitedly. ‘ Because he was a villain 
are you to spend your years in vain regrets ?”’ 

**No,” answered Rosamond, surprised at the 
positiveness of her own denial. “No; Sir Regi- 
nald Dane is nothing to me now; I could meet 
him, I believe, without a pang. 

«Then why not—” began Harold, but she in- 
terrupted him quickly. 

«IT do not love him now, but I know that when 
he asked me to marry him I did ; his very voice 
could make me happy, and untill feel that per- 
fect happiness again I shall never marry.” 

“‘Tlove you so, Rosamond, I would make you 
so happy if affection could.” 

«And I love you,” said the girl, tearfully. “} 
would trust you with my very life, only, Harold, 
my love is not like yours,and some day you 
would know that and be dissatisfied.” 

«Tam willing to risk it.” 

«But I am not, I want you fora friend, 
Harold; you are so brave and strong and I am 
only a girl. Promise me that whatever happens 
you will be my friend, and let me come to you 
in all my troubles.” 

It was not the role he wanted, but Harold 
loved her too unselfishly to refuse, taking ; her 
hand in his he gave the promise, and to his life’s 
end he kept it. Rosamond Keith and Harold 
Ashley were true friends in clouds and sunshine, 
joy and sorrow. 

There was a pause—the man was trying to 
hide his disappointment that she might not see 
how keen a blow she had dedit him. Rosamond 
was looking hopelessly at the letters, tais after- 
noon’s episode had made it all the more neces- 
sary for her to leave Bedford Square. 


> 








urce lt. 

** You don’t care a fig what becomes of me,” 
she cried, indignantly, “‘so long as you and Mr. 
Ashley get rid of me.” 

*- Rosamond, is that just ?” 

* No,” penitently ; “but, oh, Harold, it is so | 
hard, I must go somewaere, and I can’t think 
where.” | 

** You have four and forty suggestions,” point- 
ing to the letters. 


‘And that makes it the more difficult; what 
am I to do?” 

** Shall I tell you »” 

Yes,” innocently. 

In these months of constant intercourse she 
had grown to look on him almost as a brother, 


besides he knew her secret; he could not wish 
to marry the girl Sir Reginald had jilted. 

** Rosamond,” said Harold, eagerly, “do not 
leave us—stay here, the house will be doubly de- 
solate, we shall miss her,” looking at his mother’s 
portrait, “more bitterly still when you are 
go ne. 

“I wish I could,” exclaimed Miss Keith, 
simply. “I'd rather live with you and Mr. | 








‘Won't any of them do?” asked Harold, 
touched by her bewildered face. 

This going back to every-day subjects was an 
intense relief. Rosamond forgot she had just 
rejected him, and he buried his sorrow as some 
men will, however much it costs them, for a 
woman’s sake. 

“They would all do,” answered Rosamond, 
«if they are like what they say.” 

Harold smiled. 

«But you only want one home, not forty-four. 
Where do you wish to live?” 

“Tden’t mind.” 

«And what sort of society do you prefer, old 
maids, married ladies, or widows ?” 

«‘T hate old maids.” 

He waded patiently through the heap, and 
pushed aside all that seemed unsuitable, the 
lady with the finely-matured trees among them, 
this simplined the matter. 

«T like this fbest,” said Rosamond, at last, 
pointing to a small sheet of white paper. 

It was shorter than any of the others, merely 
mentioning that “ R. K.” might meet with her 


«* Would you like to go down and see thew, i 
is only thirty miles from town ?” 

Rosamond’s thoughts flew back to tae las 
solitary journey. 

“T hate travelling alone.” 

TI will go with you; my father ought to 
make the arrangements, as your guardian, bu; 
perhaps I should do for the first interview.” 

They went down to Aston the next day, and 
found ita pretty rural village with few houses 
and little to attract a stranger. 

* You would be buried alive,” said Harold. 

«Oh, I think I should like it, it looks so quiet 
and peaceful.” 

They were not kept long waiting. A pleasant- 
looking lady soon came to them in the drawing- 
room. Rosamond’s heart went out to her at 
once, and Harold Ashley, who had his father’s 
gift for reading faces, acknowledged to himself 
that Mrs. Granville seemed just the person to 
make anyone feel at home. 

He found himself obliged to do most of the 
conversation, for Miss Keith felt strangely shy: 
he told the rector’s wife that Rosamond was his 
father’s ward, and her home had been with 
them until his mother’s death, his father wouid 
have come in his stead but he was much en- 
gaged in professional business. 

Mrs. Granville not unnaturally accepted the 
statement to mean that the young couple were 
engaged to be married; true, their manner to 
each other was very frank and placid, but if 
they had been brought up together that was 
natural. 

On her own part she told Mr. Ashley that 
they desired a boarder as the living of Aston 
was a very small one, and her husband had no 
private means. Nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the interview and Rosamond 
returned to town in high spirits. 

«I don’t like it,” said her guardian, when she 
went into his study to tell him of her place. 
“You are young, my dear, and youth is the 
time for enjoyment. Whom will you see at 
Aston ?” 

«No one—that is just what I want.” 

«Nonsense, you ought to go into society, my 
dear child, because Sir Reginald was a scoundrel 
is no reason you should waste your beauty and 
sweetness in a country village. You have grown 
very dear to me, child, and I should like to see 
you some good man’s happy wife.” 

Just Harold’s sentiments, only he made it 
a more personal matter and wanted to marry 
her himself. 

«T shall like being at Aston,” persisted Rosa- 
mond. ‘“ Mr. Ashley, it is the first thing I have 
really cared for for months, and-if I’m mis- 
taken, if it really is too dull, I can come 
away.” 


lawyer. ‘How on earth are you to be married 
if you see no one ?” 

Rosamond laughed—she really could not help 
it. 
«T am only nineteen; surely, Mr. Ashley, you 
need not despair yet.” 

His face grew very grave. 

** Rosamond, I look on you almost as my own 
child, my wife loved you dearly. Ifin time to 
come you meet Sir Reginald Dane while you are 
free and unfettered, the past may be acted over 
again, he is still unmarried; people say his 
prospects are improving, but he is utterly un- 
worthy of you; he wished to save his home at 
the expense of your dead father’s name—a man 
who prefers riches to honour is no fit husband 
for you.” 

Rosamond’s cheek fiushed hotly. 

“Have no fear, Mr. Ashley, I would not 
marry Sir Reginald Dane if he were a duke.” 
Mr. Ashley shook his head. 

« Are you quite sure, Rosamond ?” 

“Tam positive. He deceived me once, and 
when my trust went my love went too. I may 
remain Rosamond Keith all my days, but I shall 
never marry Sir Reginald.” 

«* And if he comes to me ?” 

“You can tell him what I have told you; he 
will not come.” 





requirements at Aston Rectory. 


«I think he will.” 


«You will have no society,” grumbled the. 
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«Remember one thing—I have no wish to 
see him, my one prayer is to forget him.” 

And three days after she had left Bedford 
Square and was speeding through the fair 
Kentish country to her new home. 


(To be Continued.) 








A WONDERFUL MESMERISER. 





SrrancGe stories come from India of the feats 
performed by a native mesmeriser named Buni, 
whose magnetic power would appear to be found 
quite irresistible by the lower animals, upon 
which he exclusively exerts it. He gives seances 
to which the public are invited to bring all 
manner of ferocious and untamable wild beasts, 
and holds them with his glittering eye. Ina 
few seconds they subside into a condition of 
cataleptic stiffness, from which they can only be 
revived by certain passes which he solemnly 
executes with his right hand. 

A snake ina state of violent irritation was 
brought to Buni by a menagerie proprietor, 
inclosed in a wooden cage. When deposited on 
the platform it was writhing and hissing fiercely. 
Buni bent over the cage and fixed his eye upon 
its eccupant, gently waving his hand over the 
serpent’s restless head. In less than a minute 
the snake stretched itself out, stiffened, and lay 
apparently dead. Buni took it up and thrust 
several needles into its body, but it gave no sign 
of life. A few passes then restored it to its 
former angry activity. 

Subsequently a savage dog, held ina leash 
by its owner, was brought in, and, at Buni’s 
command, let loose upon him. As it was rush- 
ing towards him, bristling with fury, he raised 
his hand, and in a second the fierce brute 
dropped upon its belly as though it was stricken 
by lightning. It seemed absolutely paralysed 
by some unknown agency, and was unable to 
move a muscle until released from the mag- 
netiser’s spell by a majestic wave of his hand. 





IMAGINARY FORTUNES. 





THREE young soldiers,a Parisian, a Gascon, 
and a Marseillias, were walking one starry 
summer night on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
and seeing who could frame the most colossal 
wish for a fortune. “I,” said the Parisian, 
“wish this.sea were all ink ; then I’d dip my 
pen in it, make a big 9 on a sheet of paper, and 
after the 9 I’d set down Os until the ocean were 
dry, and the sum thu written would represent 
my fortune.” “ And I,’ said the Gascon, “ wish 
that every star above us represented a bushel 
bag of louis d’or that belonged to me.” “ And 
I,” said the Marseillias, “wish that both your 
wishes were true, and that you might both die 
of heart disease the moment after you had made 
your wills in my favour.” 





A roune American, who had been in Paris for 
a year studying medicine, was visited by his 
father. Like a dutiful son he parades his pater- 
nal conscientiously through the city, and points 
out its architectural lions. Finally they halt 
before a many pillared building. ‘ What is that 
lordly pile?” asks the old man. “I don’t 
know,” replies the youth; “ but there is a ser- 
geant de ville.” They cross over and put the 
question, ‘That, gentlemen,” says the official, 
“is the Medical School.” 

Our philosophy: Never give money, and 
never lend it. Giving it only makes a man 
ungrateful, lending it makes him an enemy. 
If men would spend in doing good for others a 
quarter of the money they spend in doing harm 
to themselves, misery would vanish from the 
earth. Man was created to utilise everything 
—even sorrow. The only thing we are 
astonished at is that people are astonished at 
anything. 


CECIL’S FORTUNE. 


> 





CHAPTER XV. 
LOVE STRONG AS DEATH. 


Of love that never knew 

His mortal close what sequel ? 
Streaming eyes and breaking hearts ? 
Or all the same as if he had aot been? 

Lapy Kare took a rose from her bouquet and 
held it timidly towards Cecil Renfrew. She 
scarcely knew what she was doing or where she 
stood; she did not understand what Cecil had 
been saying—it was as if he had talked to her in 
an unknown tongue which her ears were un- 
accustomed to, but which her heart responded to. 
It was like music without words, strangely,'weirdly 
sweet and pathetic; but there mingled a some- 
thing of awe with this strange, sweet, dreamy 
sensation—it was as though danger lurked 
under the flowering branches of the trees, as 
though there were a voice akin to madness in the 
merry, silvery tinkling of the waters of that 
marble fountain. 

What was this wild throbbing at her heart ? 
Was it the awakening of love? Such love as 
the poets write of, and as the young sometimes 
dream of, but love that her mother denounced 
as vulgar and disgraceful in a lady of the aris- 
tocracy, even when bestowed upon a husband in 
her own sphere, and as almost worthy of death 
to both when the lover was lowly and the 
maiden was a patrician who returned his 
love. 

“TI don’t know how to thank you, I have no 
words at my command,” said Cecil, in hoarse, 
deep tones. ‘“ You must know that I love you 
with my whole soul, a love that comes toone man 
perhaps in a generation, a passion that is too 
intense for expression, too deep for words. Many 
will love you, sweet lady, in your path through 
life, but I could swear almost on the altar of 
Heaven that no man will adore you with the 
fervour, the enduring love which possesses me. 
It is part of myself—it is myself. Takeoff that 
hateful mask, let me entreat ; let me look once 
more on that face—that angel face.” 

*“No,no! Oh, I am afraid my mother may 
enter at any moment, and the marquis, in his 
character of Lord Guildford Dudley.” 

‘The marquis? He who is to be your hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, nervously, plucking at 
a pure white flower in her bouquet; “he is to 
be my husband, and I almost think I shall be 
happier then—my mother watches me so 
closely, expects me to be as hard and cold as 
herself. When I am married you and I may be 
friends.” 

“Never, Lady Kate, you mistake me. No, I 
shall always worship you—all other women, even 
the fairest and the best that I may meet in life, 
will only be as pictures, or as statues, or as 








characters of which one reads in fiction. I may 
admire them perhaps as I admire pictures and 
poems, but my heart will be dead, crushed the 
day that I lose the hope, the insane, wild hope 
that I may call you wife.’’. 

Truly poor Cecil Renfrew might have been 
justly described by some of his cynical college 
friends as being ‘mad asa March hare.” All 
his worldly prudence, all his pride, all his com- 
mon sense, all his masculine wisdom seemed to 
be scattered to the four winds. He was only 
conscious of a wild, blind, unreasoning love 
for Lady Kate Ormond. 

He, a poor secretary to her father, who would, 
as he himself had once phrased it, have been 
shown the door had his presumption been even 
guessed at. He, who if thus discarded by his 
then patron, would have literally nothing but 
poverty to offer her; he, who had not the 
shadow of a reasonable pretence in offering her 
her his love beyond the fact that she had taken 
possession of his heart, and that his very soul 
was raging and boiling and struggling with a 
hopeless passion, upon which the whole world 
would pour contempt and mockery if it guessed 





at one tenth part of it. 


Lady Kate did not know that Cecil believed 
that she had planned to meet him thus disguised 
and that this belief lent him courage and gave 
him boldness. She was quite perplexed by his 
manner, and yet down deep in her heart there 
was a feeling of wild, sweet, secret joy and 
triumph at having won the love of Cecil 
Renfrew. 

“Oh, if he were but rich and a nobleman,” 
she said to her own soul, and she sighed, a long, 
soft, quivering sigh. 

Cecil saw her head droop, and he found that 
his wild, presumptuous words were unrebuked. 
He longed to catch her in his arms and press 
burning kisses on her lips; he felt that there 
was a strong, silent sympathy between them 
that no earth-forged weapons could sever, and 
he repeated in an agony of passion : 

“Kate, I am poor and lowly placed, but 1 
love you,and my love is not mere dross; it wil! 
inspire me to do whatever you command, now, 
henceforth, and for as longas I live. Speak, 
tell me what you wish me to do and I will do it. 
Shall I leave you—leave your father’s house— 
cross the seas and never look on you again ?” 

Something of a spirit of coquettry arose in 
Kate’s young heart just for a moment. She 
laughed. 

«Tt cannot matter much to me—can it, Mr. 
Renfrew? Why should I tell youto leave your 
country? Iam not afraid of you—not at all. I 
don’t think you mean to murder me, do you?” 

He started as if she had struck him a sting- 
ing blow on the face, he recoiled a step or two 
from the fountain. She felt that she had 
wounded him, and she hated herself for her 
momentary cruelty. 

* You are not true to your own noble nature 
when you mock me, Lady Kate,” said Cecil, 
sadly. ‘‘ But I repeat that if this tale of my mad, 
presumptuous love offends you; if you wuld 
rather never see me again, I will go away in- 
stantly, and you shall never see my face again.” 

“No, no, I wish that you would let me see 
your face now,” cried Kate. “You asked me 
just now to remove my mask, and I could not, 
I am afraid, but you—you need have no fear. 
Take it off, that ugly mask, I have not seen your 
for along time. And—do not go away. Who 
can tell what may happen in this wonderful 
world of ours*within the next few weeks.” 

In another moment Cecil had taken off the 
black mask, and Lady Kate was looking into 
his handsome, bronzed, manly face, and as she 
did so, as her eyes met his, and she noticed the 
look of intense sorrow, and yearning, passionate 
love, she contrasted it with the expression of 
mere sensuous admiration which she was accus- 
tomed to read on the blonde, handsome face of 
the man she was engaged to marry, and her 
whole soul recoiled from the one and clung pas- 
sionately to the other. Outwardly, however, 
she’ was demure and reticent. 

“It is a pity that you are obliged to hide 
your face, Mr. Renfrew,” she said, presently, 
‘for it is an honest and clever and nice face.” 
Her voice trembled a little. “But now tell 
me,” she continued, “how in the world did you 
find out what dress I wore, and how did you 
know I was here ?” 

“ Did you not then send me word and appoint 
to meet me here, and also send me this dress of 
a Court-gallant of the last century ?” 

“TI! Certainly not! Who told you so? Oh, 
Mr. Renfrew, how bold you must have thought 
me, did you not? I may be a madcap, but 1 
am not bold like that.” 

Tears came into her lovely eyes, tears’ of 
mortification. Cecil could not see them, for the 
envious mask hid her sweet face, but he knew 
that she was crying all the same, and he did 
not know if he was glad or sorry that she had 
not sent for him. 

“It is, then, all a mistake, Lady Kate,” he 
said, soothingly. ‘“ How did it happen ?” 

“Oh, it must be that sly, cunning Pomfret,” 
answered Kate. 

Explanations followed, and then Cecil Ren- 
frew was distinctly glad that Kate Ormond had 
not sent for him, for he knew now that, though 
a madcap, she was modest and maidenly, and 





as warmhearted and pure-minded as any ideal 
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maiden of a poet’s dream. Ah, how he loved 
her, that poor secretary. And she—well, her 
whole soul was inwtumuit. She did not know 
her own mind: Did she love Renfrew, or did 
she only:admire and like him very much ? 

«Tf I find that I do. love him,” the young 
girl said to her own beating, tumultuous heart, 
I will marry no French marquis, though he 
could to-morrow m#ke me theempress of ail the 
Russias, though he were ten tnousand times 
richer than he is, and though Cecil Renfrew 
walked barefoot and ragged in the street; if 
I tind that 1 jove him, as fi almost fancy I love 
him, I wilk be his wife !” 

Vhis all to-herself. No-word, no sigmdid:she 
make of she strange, new, wild, sweet thoughts 
that were filling ‘her heart of the divine and 
hitherto undreamt of melody:that was in her 
ears, and which seemedto promise:to set all her 
future life to anovher harmony. 

Cecil could not read the downteast face, for it 
was covered by the mask, and Lady Kate 
guarded well her tones and gestures—and yet 
he guessed her secret before that strange festal 
nigaot was even half of it spent. The lovers— 
yes, they were already lovers, though the 
maiden was shy and reticent—the lovers walked 
away from the charmed fountain arm. in arm, 
Anon the hidden ‘musicians, sheltered by~ their 
grove of acacia trees, played an enchariting 
waltz, and witheut a word the gallant French 
count eaught the Charlotte Corday in his arms, 
and the two whirled round in graceful ease to 
tae measured cadenee. There were many 
superb waltzers there that night, but those two 
were more remafked on than any other pair. 

** Who is that Chariotte Corday who waltzes 
so divinely ?” said-an old baronet, Sir Jasper 
Furley, to the Countess. of Belgrave. ; 

That stately dane, in ler rich dress of Queen 
Elizabeth, sat. fanning herself’ and- watching 
the graceful Lady Jane Gray whom she be- 
lieved to be her daughter. She svw that the 
warquis in his dress. of Lerd Guildford Dudiey 
seemed to be enchanted with-her deugiter and 
devoted to her, and she was satisfied, poor de- 
ceived countess, but when. Sir Jasper pointed 
out the Charlotte Corday, she put up her eye- 
glass and stared.at the couple. in. some sur 
prise. 

“T have not. the remotest idear who she ‘is,” 

she said, with some interest; ‘‘ but. that. young 
man wears a dress exactly similar to the one my 
cousin, Sir Ralph, was.to have worn. But heis 
not here to-night—atleast,.I think not. How 
very odd. I could almost say. that I feel. con- 
vinced it is his dress, but-we understood he was 
ill, laid up with;a:cold on his: way. home from 
Ireland, and the Charlotte Conday—who can she 
be ?”” 
“‘Singularly ugly dress,” said the toothless 
old baronet, who had still a marvellously keen 
eye for a pretty woman, “and yet I'll be bound 
she who wears the dress is. a regular little 
beauty. I must find out all about-her.” 

And he hobbled off. The countess looked 
after him in a pitying contempt. 

“ Poor-old creature,” she said, “I really think 
that he imagines there are handsome women 
extant who still enjoy his vapid compliments 
and admire his half century old manners.” 

After that she entered into a very sprightly 

iversation with a colonial bishop; and. mean- 
while Sir Jasper followed the Charlotte Corday 
and her cavalier all over the rooms, and he grew 
more and more mystified as he noticed how 
completely absorbed in each other the young 
people seemed, how unconscious of their sur- 
roundings. 

“It is an intrigue,” he-said to himself. 
«* Yonder Charlotte Corday is some married 
woman of rank who has come here to meet her 
lover. I will watch her.” 

So the old man watched the young people for 
1e hours—until supper was announced, which 
s laid in a gorgeous-saloon on the other side 

f the winter garden, hung with richest. light 

blue velvet and cloth of silver. The quests sat 

down to the dainties provided for them in their 
picturesque costumes. Those who did not wish 
to be recognised did not. remove thei : 

Sir Jasper saw. that Charlotte Corda 
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lover had actually established themselves at one 
of the smaller tables placed for the convenience 
of those young and merry guests who cared less 
forostentation than for amusement ; but mothers 
and chaperones haunted those side tables, look- 
ing suspiciously on’ the younger sons and poor 
oflicers who were trying to win the hearts of 
high-born beauties. 

There was no Belgravian mother to look after 
the Charlotte Corday, but nevertheless, as the 
night grew late, that daring young damsel began 
to feel most anxious once moré to change dresses 
with her maid. Would Pomfret, with all her 
cleverness, be able to achieve this’? was the 
question that tormerited poor Kate. Sheate, 
however, some delicate game pie with more 
appetite than one would haveexpected. 

Her knight, on the contrary, was positively 
too agituted to eat anything. He was in-w 
seventh heaven. He was’ now quite convineed 
that Kate Ormond loved him. She had not 
told him ‘so, but he knew it. Her hand had 
rested in his, and had clung, unconsciously, it'is 
true, but in a manner’ that’ toldchim that he 
had won the love of that’pure young heart. 

“And we are to meet again, you say? You 
promise me that?” 

Nobody heard him’ but Kate, and he was 
filling his Venetian glass with champagne as he 
spoke, but the inquisitive old. baronet came up 
to the table. 

“Ah, Sir Ralph,” he ‘said: “I thought I 
heard you were ill in Ireland.” 

Cecil Renfrew had a superb command ‘of 
manner which would have won the unfeigned 
admiration of the fashionable world had he be- 
longed to its charmed circles. 

“TI am not Sir Ralph,” he said, “but I am a 
friend of his, and I borrowed his dress for the 
fun of the thing.” 

«« Where was it, then ?” 

“Oh, here in London, at his cousin’s; the 
Lady Belgrave’s.” 

* But bless me, how odd she knows nothing 
whatever about it. You know the countess, of 
course P” 

« Of course,” replied Cecil, coolly. 

“ May I beg to be introduced to this charming 
Charlotte Corday ?”’ asked the old baronet; who 
appeared in the character of Beau Brummell, 
and who had taken off his mask. 

“T only talk about! the last century,” cried 
Charlotte Corday; ‘I have not one word to say 
about this one. I assure you my drive through 
the streets of Paris with my arms tied behind 
me; and the terrible' men and women of the 
people jeering at me,"was not a lively'one; ‘and 
when I first saw the guillotine—ah!’” Andshe 
gave a little affected ery: 

« But this is quite preposterous,” said theold 
baronet, sitting down. “You must tell me 
your name. Iam Sir Jasper Furley, of Purley 
Hall, Yorkshire. And you?” 

“TI am Charlotte Corday,” responded Lady 
Kate, “and I refuse to say another word to 

ou.” 
- As she spoke she arose, but the baronet only 
bowed to her very deeply: 

«A hundred thousand» pardons; madam,” he 
said. “The fact is, 1 imagined you to be Lady 
William O’ Neil, and as. Sir William is a‘ friend 
of mine, I thought I would send him my:com- 
pliments through you, iflam not mistaken, and 
I don’t think I can be. Allow me to eongratu- 
late you on your superb dancing, and to venture 
to hope that you have enjoyed yourself this 
evening.” 

The old man bowedagain, and: then hobbled 
away. Lady Kate laughed. 

« He is a fearfully inquisitive and mischievous 
old. man,’ she said. ‘“ Lady William O'Neil is 
a young beauty married to. a rich old fright 
forty years older than herself. She isa fiirt, I 
believe, and this old man thinks that I am the 
unfortunate lady in question. Ah, ‘thank 
Heaven Iam not.” 

« But if you ;»marry without love you will be 
just as much to be pitied.” 

‘*T will not. marry, without love,” said) Lady 
Kate, suddenly and: vehemently. 

Cecil drew her arm within his. The pair left 
the gay supper-room and soon:found themselves 





| close to the marple fountains where they had 


first metithat evening: ‘There they sat down, 
and listened in silence ‘to the trickling ofthe 
water for some time,and then Cecil Renfrew 
spoke. 

“ Lady Kate,” he said, in low, emphatic tones, 
** you love me.” 

She started to her feet as if she would have 
fled away, but he laid his firm, white hand upon 
her slender arm.” 

“This night,” he went on, “we have talked 
together, walked together, looked into each 
other’s hearts. It is as if we had been intimate 
for years. Soul has met,soul, and now nothing 
ou earth can ever separate these souls of ours. 
They are united through all eternity,” 

There was a-certain weird and mystic power 
in the words of Renfrew that filled Lady Kate 
with a sweet yet shuddering awe. 

“Do not. talk. so,” she said. ‘It seems 
terrible that I should have allowed you or my- 
self,” she added after a pause, “to talk in this 
fashion, Mr. Renfrew.” 

“Tt is fate,” Cecil- answered, fervently. 
“ Years ago, centuries ago, millions of ages ago, 
before either we ourselves or our. remotest an- 
éestors saw the light, we were déstined.for each 
other, our two spirits were ordained to meet in 
mortal flesh and to recognise each the other as 
the mate, the partner, the companion chosen by 
Heaven. Marriages are made in Heaven. Have 
you not often heard that? It is a belief in 
Germany, that land of mingled philosophy and 
realism, sentiment. and idealism. I neyer be- 
lieved in it until I met you.” 

“Tt must be nonsense,” sdid Kate, ‘ Ah, 
there goes my mother, and with her she marquis, 
and—and Cecilia my maid, and now they will 
have their carriage called; they will drive 
home. Whatshall I do? Answer me. Help 
me. Will you not, Cecil ?” 

Cecil passed.his hand over his eyes. He had 
taken off his mask, for when the countess had 
left the room he had no fear of being recog- 
nised. 

“Lady Kate,” he said, ‘I am not insane, and 
yet I ask you not to return to your home, to let 
me place you with.some respectable people that 
I know for a few days, and then when I have 
purchased a licence to become my wife——”’ 

«You must be mad, Mr. Renfrew,” Lady Kate 
answered, “and I must be mad to listen to you. 
We must, then, starve and come to rags and 
beggary !” 

And Kate suddenly remembered what the 
witch Mother Shipton had told her—namely, 
that she was fated to endure great reverses, to 
come to beg her bread in rags in the streets, 
and she shuddered and recoiled at the thought. 

«TI will not do that, Cecil,” she said. “Iwill 
not marry you, knowing that I must starve, 
but,”’ she looked in his dark, beautifuls inspired 
face and she:sighed—“ but I love you—yes, I 
will never marry anyone else?” 

‘Oh, promises made in the good faith of pure 
warm young hearts, how oftenm~in~ this cold 
weary world are they broken, not always 
through the faithlessness or the selfishness of 
the promiser, but oftentimes through the per- 
fidy and deceit of others. 

Cecil Renfrew and. Kate Ormond were what 
the world would perhaps justly call madly in 
love with each other. Cecil's madzuess was 
hotter, fiercer, wilder at the outset than was 
Kate’s, though in Kate there slambered possi- 
bilities of one of those giant passions which now 
and anor arise and shock or amaze or delight 
the world, as the case may be, by their despera- 
tion; or their self-sacrifice, or their. sublimity. 
But Kate'was a girl, Cecil was a man, aud more 
than half of ‘this great love of hers lay folded 
in her maiden soul like a half-opened flower bud 
which would one day expand into the ‘deepest 
tinted: passion-flowers that ever: glqwed in 
lustrous burning blossoms in the’ gardens of 
love. 

**T will not “narry the*marquis,” said beanti- 
ful Kate. “When you have two hundred 
pounds a‘ year’ from somebody else, not my 
father—when you are earning’ ‘two : hundred 
pounds a year, Cecil, I will become your wife, 
and I will mend your clothes and prepare your 
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food and wait upon you, and be as happy as a 
princess in a fairy tale.” 

He raised her hand to his lips. * He dared not | 
do more, because there were still people walking 
about the lovely winter garden, but he mur- 
mured words in her ear—words of fond, impas- 
sioned, almost desperate love which she never 
forgot—never could forget, though her mortal 
summers had lasted into the future centuries. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FIXING THE DAY. 


Lavy Karz Ormonp had always disdained 
the character of a lovesick heroine, Not only 
had her mother always striven to hold that 
species of damsel up to scorn and contempt, but 
the very atmosp in which the earl’s 
daughter lived was amtagonistie to such 
romantic folly. 

Thus it came to pass that poor Kate felt 
thoroughly guilty and miserable wlien she re- 
flected on what she had done and what she had 
promised, andyet strange to say she never once 
pirieie oe woe ion, never — a 
of br ‘promise or i mi 

“T shall bes 
I have learned hat I never can be ha 
unless I am with Cecil Renfrew. But still 1 
shall be a disgrace to my family and to my 
order —a sort'of apostate from the faith in 
which I amd all/the women of my race have 
been reared, a blasphemer against that creed of 
wordy wisdom: which I have learned from my 
earliest childhood, and against those deities of 
fashion — conventional pride whom I have 
been tai to worship.” 

It liadse all come about-so quickly, this despe- 
tate love affair between the poor secretary and 
the earl’s daughter—se very quickly, that Lady 
Kate stood aghast when she thought of it, and 
wondered almost if it could be true, if it were 
not some dream picture, some wild, fantastic 
story that had taken possession of her, even as 
some romance that-one has read; or some play 
that one has seen acted, some melody that one 
has heard played, some picture before which 
one has stood entranced, has haunted all those 
of us who are dreamy or imaginative at some 
time or other of our lives. 

But it was very real with Kate Ormond. The 
love which had entered her soul-was as a con- 
suming flame; her heart was filled with the 
figure of Renfrew ; his eyes had looked into hers 
as no other human eyes had ever looked.or 
would ever look so long as time should last. She 
had bidden him adieu, as in duty bound, and he 
had called a cab and wrapped her in her mantle 
and placed her in the cab and she was being 
driven off in the direction of Grosvenor 
Square. 

It was a proof of the absorbing love which 
occupied her whole being that she thought only 
of Cecilas she approached Grosvenor Square, 
and not of how she was to reach her room in 
her strange disguise undetected. It was only 
when the eab stopped at the corner of the 
square, as she had directed, that she awoke to 
the consciousness of her danger. 

She paid the man, the cab drove off, and she 
was left standing in the street. But in another 
moment a tall man wrapped in a large ulster 
crossed the:road, and then she was looking into 
the dark eyes of Cecil Renfrew. 

“You did not think that I would leave you to 
manage for:yourself, my-own darling, did you ?”’ 
he said. “I followedin another cab. I shall 
be ableto .pass into the house quite unsuspec- 
ted, for it issupposed I have been down into the 


>” she said to herself, “for }’ 


very pale, and her eyes flashed, but she smiled 
and pointed to the house. 

“Go in, Lady Kate,” shesaid. I have turned 
the gas low and left the door open. Quick! 
quick! Mount to your room, enter, lock the 
door, tell everyone who knocks, me among the 
rest, how sadly your head aches, and that you 
cannot be disturbed, and then you will find it all 
right in the morning.” 

Lady Kate looked up into the face of Renfrew 
to.see if he approved of this, and seeing that he 
did, she gave him her hand in adieu, and then 
crossed the street as Pomfret had told her to do. 
She found the door of the great house ajar and 
the place almost in darkness. 

She stole like a thief to her own room, then 
locked the door, lighted her candles, and 
hastened to take off the Charlotte Corday dress 
and lock it up in a certain drawerof her ward- 
robe. After that she undressedand crept into 
bed-and then she heard her mother’s voice at 
the door. 

“My dear Kate, you alarm me with this 
violent, sudden headache that Pomfret speaks 
of, and you seemed in such wild’ spirits ten 
minutes ago. Open the door, child, Here is 
Pomfret with some aconite.’’ 

“No! no! please go away,” cried Lady Kate. 
All By —— is ge oa and — Rei 

“ Do, do open the door, my dear young wr 
began Pomfret, in a shrill treble voice. ‘ 

“Goaway, go away!” repeated Kate, “I wish 

you would all of you leave me alone,” and the 
countess, who hated scenes, walked away. In 
reality Kate was perfectly well, and only too de- 
lighted to be left alone with her own thoughts. 
They were in a strange tumult, she did not 
know how Pomfret had managed until the next 
morning, then when thatelevermaid was brush- 
ing the jlady’s golden hair she told her 
contrived completely to deceive not 
only the countess but the Marquis de St. Ger- 
maine, both of whom had supposed her to be 
Lady Kate during the entire.course of the even- 
ing. 
** When entered the house,” continued Pom- 
fret, “I ran upstairs shouting “Pomfret, Pom- 
fret, I have such a headache, do come here,’ and 
I came into this room and rang the bell 
violently, and the maid of her ladyship came 
and said that I had been shut up in my room all 
the evening. Now imagine whata state of per- 
plexity I-was im, Lady Kate,” continued Pom- 
fret, with an odd smile, ‘““and how much like a 
farce itall was. I knew you were on your way 
home, and dressed as Charlotte Corday, and [ 
knew that if the trick I had helped you to play 
were to be discovered that I should be ruined 
and you—well, your mother weuld not rest until 
she:had loeked you up for life. She would never 
have an atom of confidence in you again, and 
all the-while the countess kept saying to me, 
‘ Take off that mask, you have never had it once 
off during the evening.’ 

«*T can’t get it off, I said, ‘Pomfret has 
fastened it'so.that nobody but herself can get it 
off ; and then I rushed out of the room towards 
my own, calling out, ‘Pomfret ! Pomfret’ at the 
top of my voice. I had in reality locked my 
door, and [had the key. I rushed im, bolted it 
on the inside, struck a light, tore off my rich 
dress of Lady Jane Gray, crushed it into my 
trunk, hurried on a loose-wrap and puton my 
cap—all in less time than it takes to tell you; 
then I ran out and said my young lady was so 
illin my room that I was alarmed, but that I 
had put her to lie on my bed, and that if the 
countess would let me I would prepare some 
aconite for Lady Kate. You? mother did not 
care to take the trouble to seek you in my 
room. I entreated her and the marquis to 





country. See, there are lights in all the top 
windows; but a | 

“I don’t: kmow what I shall do,” Kate | 
answered ; ‘‘out mow you are here I eare for) 
nothing. LDamzafraid of nothing.” | 

“Oh, my love,” he answered, “no moment in | 
my life gan be happier than this one, for L[ feel 
that you do love me, Kate.” ; 

At that moment a female figure, a woman 
with a shawl over her head, crossed the road 
and stood by the side.of the lovers, and Lady 
Kate recognised her maid, Pomfret. She was 


remain in'the drawing-room, and ventured to 
tell the countess that she looked ill. For the 
rest fortune favoured me, as she always does the 
brave. I lowered the lights, opened the door, 
ran into the street at a venture, hoping to meet 
you coming out of your cab, and—you kyow the 
rest.” 

“It is dreadful,” said Lady Kate; and then 
she added, after a pause; “but it was also 
delightful, the freedom of last night. Some 
people may perhaps envy me, and think that it 


€ 


is a fine thing to be an earl’s daughter, but I 
envy those who are not always hedged about by 
the conventionalities and the fashionable fictions 
of life.”’ 

Ah, if Lady Kate could only have seen the 
hideous grimaces which Pomfret was making 
behind her chair, the mock curtsies she was 
making, the intense spite and malignity ex- 
pressed upon her piquant, young, and clever 
face! It was a study for an artist—Kate, with 
her angel face and floating golden hair, uncon- 
scious, seraphic, beautiful, and the slim young 
maid behind her chair making those cruel mock 
obeisances, 

As for Kate, she had entered into a new 
world; she had made up her mind that only 
one on the wide earth should call her wife, and 
his name was Cecil Renfrew. Nor did her con- 
science reproach her at this time in regard to 
the marquis. She was his betrothed but only 
according to the rights of fashion and worldly 
prudence and ambition. 

Her parents had arranged to sell her to him, 
and he had condescended to agree to become 
her purchaser, but her heart had never been 
consulted and now that she loved Renfrew her 
soul turned with loathing from the thoughts 
of calling the marquis her husband. Beautiful 
Kate was not only a madcap—she had become 
a rebel; but she hid her feelings under a mask 
of amiability and forced gaiety. 

Meanwhile the wedding preparations were 
going on, Lady Belgrave ordered more linen 
and dresses for her daughter than Kate could 
have worn outina dozen years, The cards of 
invite to. the splendid breakfast were issued. 
There was an expectant murmur through 
society. The wedding was to be the most mag- 
nificent of the season. 

The marquis was no longer a guest in the 
mansion in Grosvenor Square; etiquette for- 
bade that. He had a suite of rooms at the 
Langham. He had catriages and horses at his 
command; he presented Lady Kate with a 
superb pair of black ponies and with a diamond 
cross and neeklet. 

And Cecil Renfrew? It may seem strange 
and incredible, but the fact remains the same, 
in spite of its strangeness. He never had one 
doubt of Kate’s love and faith. From the 
moment when she pledged her troth to him at 
the ball of the Duchess of Berryland’s he never 
had an atom of fear that the marriage would 
take place because Lady Kate assured him that 
it never should. : 

“Tf it ever comes to this,” she said to Cecil, 
“that I suddenly assert that I have taken a 
resolution never to marry, and if I have to tell 
the marquis'so, I sometimes think, Cecil, that 
would be the best plan after all.” 

“Wait, my own darling,” Cecil answered. 
** You said that you would become my wife when 
I had a salary of two hundred pounds a year, 
which your angry friends could not deprive me 
of. You did say so, did you not?” 

“Yes,” Lady Kate answered, hesitatingly, 
* but I almost wish, Cecil—I almost wish——” 

She paused and blushed crimson, and her 
parasol made havoc among the sweet wild 
flowers at her feet. The conversation of the im- 
passioned lovers took place in the lonely grounds 
of an old country house situate some eighteen 
miles from the smoke of London. It was anold 
house called the Ivy Tower, and lay in that 
fringe of Surrey called the Dorking country. 
The Ivy Tower belonged to Sir James Hatton, 
a baronet who lived in Italy, and left his old 
house to the care of his servants. His friends 
had always permission to come and pienic in his 
grounds. Lady Kate had driven out the black 
ponies which the marquis had given her all 
those eighteen miles, taking with her only a 
small page boy and her maid, Pomfret, who of 
course was in her confidence. 

The ponies were marvels of fleetness. Kate 
was an admirable whip, fearless, firm, gentle, 
sympathising with all dumb animals, loving 
them and being loved. by them. The page boy 
was watching the pretty creatures whom he 
had unharnessed, and who were: grazing under 
the trees. Miss Pomfret sat under a spreading 





oak partaking of tongue sandwiches and some 
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(WEAVING THE WEB. ] 


hock, which Lady Kate had had placed in a| on his large landed estate, Sherlock Manse, on 


hamper for the servants. 

As for the lovers they wanted nothing to eat. 
Cecil had come to the nearest station by rail, 
and had walked over the meadows to the tryst 
in the park at the Ivy Tower. How divine 
Kate locked in her robes of white trimmed 
with lace, and with a scarf of mauve satin 
trown over her shoulders. All London society 
was ringing with praises of her beauty, and 
expectation was on tiptoe, counting the days 
that led like golden steps to the marriage morn. 

And while the Marquis was away at the Oxford 
Commemoration, which he wished to see that 
year, Lady Kate was listening to the burning 
love words of the poor secretary, and promising 
she will never be the wife of the marquis. 

« What is it that you wish or almost wish, 
Kate, my darling ?” asked Cecil, eagerly. 

** Well, dearest, that I had not said that you 
must wait to have two hundred a year. I could 
have been happy with you on bread and 
water.” 

He caught her to his heart; their lips met in 
the burning kisses which could only be given by 
one to the other. No other lips would ever 
fill the soul of Cecil with the wild, ecstatic 
thrill which those lips of Kate afforded. 

t was a lovely June day; the green trees met 
in an arch over those beautiful heads of the 
lovers, and between the branches were glimpses 
of the blue heaven. 

“Kate,” said Renfrew, “since you are so 
brave as to be willing to share my poverty, let 
me tell you this. You may marry me, my 
darling, if you like next Monday, a fortnight 
before the day fixed for your wedding with the 
Frenchman. I did not mean to tell you until I 
had actually finished furnishing the house 
which is to be our future home, but I may as 
well tell you all about it at.once, Kate. Ihave 
a situation which will bring me in four hundred 
a year. Sir Frank Holton, the Liberal Member 
for South Staffordshire, was introduced to me, 
has taken a fancy to me, has appointed me his 
land agent at a salary of four hundred a year 


. 





Cannock Chase, and there is a sweet old house, 
roomy, dry, well drained, with a glorious old 
garden in the rear filled with the rarest foliage, 
fruits and flowers. I have received half a year 
in advance, wherewith to furnish the place, but 
now, since I have told you, I will leave that to 
your taste, and when we are man and wife we’ll 
cross over to France, as you wished, and spend 
our honeymoon in some picturesque nook in 
Normandy or Brittany. Will you put up all 
that belongs to you, and meet me next Monday 
morning early at St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, an ugly little building 
which nobody would ever suppose that a great 
earl’s daughter would ever choose to be married 
in, and so we shall not be watched or sus- 
pected. You must dress very simply, Kate, 
and——” 

She interrupted him. 

“Cecil, I am an earl’s daughter, but I shall 
not bring you one shilling of dowry now or at 
any other time. My parents will leave every 
farthing to their next of kin. Then I cannot 
even bring my jewels, not the family ones; it 
would not be honest, only my gold watch and 
the bracelet my father gave me, and a gold 
locket and a few rings, worth altogether forty 
pounds; but I have no plate, no pictures, no 
diamonds; all those I must leave. I shall bea 
very poor wife, Cecil.” 

« But you will be the bliss, the divine bliss of 
my life,” said the impassioned Cecil. 

And before they returned to Miss Pomfret 
and the sandwiches they had agreed that their 
marriage was to take place on the following 
Monday at the ugly little church in the un- 
picturesque road called Gray’s Inn. 


* * * * * 


Lady Kate was at a ball that night the gayest 
of the gay, and Cecil Renfrew was in the House 
of Lords with the earl, and Miss Pomfret was 
standing in Greek Street, Soho, knocking at 
the dingy door of Mother Shipton, the witch, 
just as the clocks were striking ten. 





The moon shone, the air was delightful. It 
was a glorious night even in dingy Soho. The 
door opened without visible agency, and Pom- 
fret walked in like one who knew her way, and 
was not to be daunted by such trifles as dirt, 
darkness, or danger, and at the end of the long 
passage the doors opened again without visible 
agency, and the lady’ s-maid stood in the large 
darkened room where the witch had so insulted 
and alarmed poor Lady Kate about a month be- 
fore. 

A fire burnt in the low grate, and a woman 
sat before it wrapped in a great shawl. By the 
flickering and uncertain light could be seen the 
sharpened features of the witch. She worea 
white frilled cap. Miss Pomfret came and 
stood quite close to Mother Shipton. 

* Good-night,”’ she said, sharply. 
better ?”” 

“No, never shall be,” and the old woman 
coughed. 

“ Rubbish !” said Cecilia Pomfret. ‘ You are 
either riding on a broomstick to the stars, or 
else you lie “down in the dust and let wretches 
tread on you and on me.’ 

“Ay, they have trodden long ago—years, 
years ago,” said the old woman, in a weak, 
wailing voice. 

“They shall no longer tread on me,” said 
Pomfret. ‘‘ Rouse yourself. This girl whom 
we have cause to hate means to marry the 
secretary next Monday. This must not be. 
She loves him. He will have four hundred « 
year. He loves her. She is romantic, not am- 
bitious, and she will be happy. This must not 
be ”? 


* Are you 


« No,” said the old witch. 
dragged in the dirt as I was; her name must 
become a byword as mine was, and she must 


“No, she must be 


die the death of a mad dog. I have settled 
that from the day of her birth!” 
* * * 7 ® 
And all the while Lady Kate was dancing af 
a West-end ball the gayest of the gay. 
| 


(To be Continued.) 
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RUTH’S SECRET. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
A FATEFUL DENUNCIATION. 


On the south-west coast of Wales stands a 
romantic little village, inhabited chiefly by the 
poorer class of society, consisting of smail 
farmers and oyster dredgers. Itis built on the 
top of a steep hill, commanding on one side a 


splendid view of animmense bay, andon the|. : , . oe 
| ing child or rheumatic old peasant by medicinal 


other a vast expanse of undulating green fields 
and valleys, cultivated by the greater number 
of its quiet inhabitants. 

The approach to it from the nearest town is 
by a road which branches away into a labyrinth 
of picturesque lanes and wooded walks, and from 
the sea by a beautiful little bay running far up 
into the land, both sides of which, and, indeed, 





{A TERRIBLE PREDICTION.] 


superiority of talent was felt and acknowledged 
almost without a pause or a murmur. 

There was one who was asa king among them 
by the mere force of a mightier spirit than those 
with whom he dwelt. He was a dark, moody, 
sinister-looking man—a stranger, evidently of 
a much higher order than those around him, 
who had but a few months prior to the opening 
of our story, without any apparent object, 
settled among them. He was poor, but had no 
occupation; he lived frugally, but quite alone, 
and his sole employment was to read during the 
day and wander out alone into the silent fields, 
or by the wild sea beach, during the night. 


Sometimes, indeed, he would relieve a suffer- 


| herbs, reprove idleness and drunkenness in the 
| youth, and -predict to all the good and the evil 


consequences of their conduct, and his success 


| in some cases, his foresight in others, and his 


all the rest of the coast, is guarded by craggy | 


and gigantic rocks, some of them hollowed into 


caverns, into which none of the peasantry, | i 
| the quiet village, and that was precisely the 


from motives of superstition, reverence, and 
fear, had ever dared to penetrate. 

At the time of which we write, namely, a few 
years back—before the village had become a 
fashionable watering-place—there were no 
better sort of inhabitants than those above 
described. The farmer who followed his own 
plough in the spring, singing the ‘sweet, wild, 
national chant of the season, and bound up with 
his own hands his sheaves in the autumn, was 
not richer, greater, or finer, than he who, bare- 
legged on the strand, gathered the hoar weed, 
or dared the wild winds of winter in his little 
boat, to earn with his dredging net a yet 
hardier livelihood for his family. 

_Distinctions were almost unknown in the 
village—every man was the equal of his neigh- 
bour; but, though rank and its polished grades 
were strange in the little town of N » the 








wisdom in all, won for him a high reputation 
among the cottagers, to which taciturn habits 
contributed not a little. 

There was but one person in N—— at all 
disposed to rebel against the despotic sovereignty 
which Rhys Rayhl was silently establishing over 


person most likely to effect a revolution. She 
was @ beautiful girl, the glory, envy, and admi- 
ration of the whole village; she had been the 
favourite of, and toa certain degree educated 
by, the late lady of the manor, but when she 
died her pupil, with a full consciousness of her 
intellectual superiority, had returned to her 
native village, where she determined to have an 
empire of her own, which no rival should dis- 
pute. 

She laughed at the maidens who listened to 
the predictions of Rhys, and she resolutely 
refused her smiles to her many youthful suitors 
who consulted him upon their affairs and their 
prospects, and as beautiful Ruth Meredith was 
generally beloved, the silent Rhys was soon in 
danger of losing his power, and of being aban- 
doned by all save doting men and paralytic 
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women, and he already began to feel himself an 
outcast in the place. 

But Rayhl was determined that such a state 
of things should not come to pass. He was an 
idle man, and the gifts of the villagers contri- 
buted to spare him fromexertion. He knew too 
that in another point of view this ascendency 
was necessary to his purpose, and as he had 
failed to establish it by wisdom and benevolence 
he resolved to try the effect of fear. 

The character of the people with whom he 
resided was admirably calculated to assist his 
projects. His predictions were uttered more 
clearly, and his threats denounced in sterner 
tones and plainer words. And when he foretold 
that old Matthew Morgan, who had been stricken 
with the palsy, would die at turn of tide three 
days from that on which he spoke, and that the 
frail boat of gay Griffy Morris, which sailed 
from the bay on a bright spring morning, should 
never again make the shore, and the man died, 
and the storm arose, even as he had said, men’s 
hearts sank within them, and they bowed down 
before his words as if he had been their general 
fate, and the individual destiny of each. 

A glorious summer’s day was drawing to a 
close. The sun was sinking into a bed of 
saffron and crimson clouds, flooding the lovely 
landscape with its golden light, when pretty 
Ruth Meredith, standing in the shadow of a 
giant oak, was listening to an account of Rhys 
Rayhl’s predictions, related to her by a group of 
merry village maidens. Ruth’s rosy lip grew 
pale for a moment as she heard these things. 
The next, however, her courage returned, and 
in a tone of incredulous contempt she said : 

«I will put to the test the boasted skill of 
this pretender, this false prophet. He shall tell 
me my fortune, and if it prove incorrect I will 
denounce him as an impostor throughout the 
town. Come girls, let us go seek this wonder- 
ful wizard,” she concluded, with a scornful curl 
of her delicately chiselled lip. And amidst a 
peal of silvery laughter from her admiring com- 
panions, she departed, to search out and deride 
the reputed conjurer. 
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was alone when they broke in upon him, 
eir mockeries goaded his fierce spirit ; but 
I nger was deep, not loud, and while burn- 
ing with wrath he yet could calmly consider the 
means of vengeance. He knew the master 


t with which he had to contend. Ruth’swas+seul 


ordinary mind, and would have smiled at 
ralnary terrors. 
‘'o have threatened her with sickness, misfoer- 


», or death, would have been to call forth }: 


1e energies of that lofty spirit, and prepame itj 
/endure, and it would have gloried in mami- 
festing its powers of endurance. Wo, he must! 
j humb le it therefore by debasement, he must 
in its confidence in itself, and to this-end he 
solved to threaten her with the-commission ef 


im 


“Hi 8 - resolution was taken at once, his credit). 


was atstake, he must davnt his enemy, emwsur- 
render to her power. Hie — ns 
joys to the listemimg throng who were seate 
tovether in his humble “hut-on-the tleakamoun- 
tain side, a ‘drewa blush | ey nee 
of one by @ secret e 

ind another alone knew, and which caused the 
fo: "ines to dentinnt Rapevenn: Sudgunents as to ‘thie 
*\ ath eaetiehelimeenmeemmadit. hewtiie 

Ra was 
scevet of her @astiny: ‘Lhe wizard paused as he 
looked upon her, hissbook, | 
sitet, again sadly and fear- 
tuliy aa ‘She tried to smile, but it died 
on her lip, amdiam/indefinable feeling of dread 
took possession'of her soul, why she knew 


not. 


The bright, inquiring glance of her lovely eye 
could not changethe purpose of her enemy. 
smile, her dagulimg beaartby could not melt the 

ardness of his malice. He again 

ced sternty. upon her fair young: brow, and 
en coldly wramgeout the cruel, slow, soul- 
thering-words : 


x 


‘Maiden, thou art doomed to be a mur- 


Ruth’s companions uttered a ery of terror, and 

sti ily left the cottage. From that hour Rhys 
Ra hl became the destiny of Ruth Meredith. At 
tirst she spurned at, and alternately cursed and 

aughe a at him for his prediction, the malice of 
his falsehood ; but when she found that none 
janghed with her, that men looked upon her 
with suspicious eyes, women ‘shrank from her 
society, and children shrieked at her presence, 
she felt that these were indeed signs of truth, 
and her lofty spirit no longer struggled against 
the conviction. A great change had come over 
her mind when she had known how horrid it was 
to be alone. 

Abhorring the prophet, she yet clung to his 
footsteps, and while she sat in his shadow, as it 
were, felt as if he alone could avert that evil 
destiny which he alone‘had foreseen. With him 
only was she seen to smile and that but rarely ; 
elsewhere, sad, silent, stern, it seemed as if she 
were ever occupied in nerving her mind for that 
which she had to do, and her beauty, always of 
the majestic cast, grew absolutely awful in its 
erandeur as her perfect features assumed an 
expression which might have belonged to the 
amrel of vengeance or'death. 

But there were moments when her naturally 

trong spirit, not yet wholly subdued, struggled 
gainst her conviction, and constantly endea- 
routed to conceive modes of averting her fate; 
it was in one of these, perhaps, that she listened 
to the ardent pleadings of her’ wooer, Edward 
Houghton, captain of a small merchant vessel. 

He had been to the village of N—— when, on 
behelding Ruth for the first time, he became 
dazzled by her extraordinary beauty. He was 
beth young an@ handsome, He came from a 
distant part ofthe country, and either had not 

rd or wastoo déeply entranced by the witchery 

 Ruth’s”brilliant,- flashing orbs, to regard the 
predictions of Rhys. 

\fter a brief courtship Ruth, at the passionate 
entreaties of her deeply-enamoured lover, con- 
rented to beeome his wife, upon condition that 

» would remove her*far from her native yillage 

© the home of his family and friends, for she 
etimes felt as if the decree which had gone 


Her | neglect, she dreaded any cause that might lead 


upon the spot where it had been uttered, and 
that her heart would be lighter if men’s eyes 
would again look upon her in kindliness, and 
she no longer sat beneath the glare of those that 
kmew so well 


Edward, almost wild with joy at the prospeat 
of securing so glorious a prize, gladly gave the 

promise, and shortly after they wenp 

at the pretty old-fashioned, ivy-clad 
cme in the village. After the ceremony the 
sad but lovely bride quitted N——— with her fond 
and happy husband; and in the dead of’ the 
night Rhys Rayhl, the man who had poisoned 
hher-repose, left the village as secretly amd 38 
suddenly as he had entered it. 


CHAPTER IL 
STRUGGLING AGAINST FATE. * 


Aurmover Ruth could depart fromthe pre- 
senee of her ruthless smennrelatiante teas. 
vent looking upon his eruel visage again, yetthe | was 
eye of her soul was fixed upem: bis shadow, his 
visionary form, the creatiom of her sorrow, still 
sat by her side ; the blight that he had 
upon her eat eho soughirte fengeear bento | ere 
was in dengetcr beninhh) age 
the resellieetlagiifienen. eer tebied! 

Memand women smiled upon her as before in 
the days of her joy, the friends of her hnsband 
welcomed her to their bosoms, but they could’ 
give no ease to her tortured heart; she shrank 
from their friendship, shivered equally at‘ their 


tothat which, it had beem said, she-must do. 
Nightly she sat alone and she dwelt 
upon the characters of those around her, and 
shuddered that in some she saw violence and 
selfishness enough to cause injury which might 
be supposed to resent by bloodshed. 

Then she wept bitter tears, and thought of her 
native village whose: inhabitants were so mild, 
and whose preyious knowledge of her hapless 
destiny might induce them to avoid all that 
might hasten its completion, and sighed to think 
she had ever left it in the mistaken hope of ‘find- 
ing peace elsewhere. 

Again her sick fancy would ponder upon the 
modes of murder, and wonder how her victim 
would fall. Against the use of actual violence 
she had ‘disabled berself; she had never struck 
a blow, her small white hand would have suf- 
fered°'in the attempt; she understood not the 
usage of firearms, she was ignorant, too, of what 
were deadly poisons, and a knifé ‘she never 
allowed herself even for the most necessary 
purposes—how, then, could she slay? At times 
she took comfort from.thoughts like. these, and 
at-others in the blackness of her despair she 
would say: 

“If it must be,-oh! let.ié come, and these tor- 
turing anticipations cease, then “I shall at most 
destroy. but-one; now, in my uncertitude; my 
suspense, I am the murderer of many.” 

Her doting husband went forth and returned 
from the voyages which made up the vocation 
and felicity ef his life, without noticing the deep- 
rooted sorrow. of his darling wife. Although he 
was an intelligent and well-read. man,’ his. eye 
had failed to see the. depth, the awful beauty. of 
her whom he had chosen; his spirit had not felt 
her subtle power ; and, if he had ,marked it, he 
would. not: have understood her. grief; se. she 
ministered to him as a duty with assumed cheer- 
fulness. 

She saw him come home without joy, and 
witnessed his departure without regret.. His 
lavished affection neither added to or diminished 
her sorrow; but destiny had one solitary 
blessing in store for the victim of its decrees—a 
child was born to the hapless Ruth, a lovely 
little girl soon slept upon her bosom, and coming 
as it did, the one lone and lovely rose-bud in her 
desolate garden, she welcomed it with a warmer 
joy and cherished it with a kindlier hope. 

A few years rolled by, unsoiled by the 
wretchedness.which had marked the; preceding. 





h against her could not be fulfilled'except 


| the condenined, and sometimes, when she looked 


the terrible secret of her 


her large tle nrg 
clouds - 


upon her daughter, she ceased to despair; but 
destiny had not forgotten her claim, and soon 
her hands pressed heavily upon ber victim ; the 
giant ocean rolled over the dead body of her 
pusband, poverty visited the house of the widow, 
amd famine’s gaunt figume was visible in the 
distamee. ‘ 

Oppression came with these, for arrears of 
rent were demanded, and the collector was 
brutal in his angerand harsh in his language to 
the sufferers. Ruth shuddered as she heard him 
speak, and trembled for him and for herself. 
The spomeamediy forgotten prophecy arose in 
her mind, and she preferred even witnesses to 
his brutality and her degradation rather than 
a ee 4 berown dark thoughts 


Thus goaded, she saw but one thimg that 
could save ber ; she fled’from her perseeutors to 
the homeof her Cpe and, leading her _ 
Mabel by the hand, thtew herselé/inte the arm 
Spiduceesae ib teppvenatereinr distant 


pondert ste which 
was em bittened: by distrust: — knowledge 


, Nar epee rer meege col 


ile linger, alg Rosh was no 

Was not 

forgtien, “It et been oad ees: “terrific 

flashing of her eyes, 

peo, - a thunder 

over her stern and aren row. and 

marble throat, her majestic stature, and solemn 

movements, would have recalled itwto their 
recollections» 

One night she sat alone in her-wretched hovel, 

and, with mang, tiitter was watch- 


ruminations, 
ing the happy sleep of her child and thus 
mused 


“Were I not poor such temptations as now 
beset me might not assail me. Riches would 
procure me deference, but poverty, or the wrongs 
it brings, may drive me to the evil I dread. 
Were I above want it would be less likely to 
happen: Oh, my ~chiid, for thy sweet sake 
would [ avoid this-fearful doom more than for 
my own, for if it should ,bring-death to me what 
will it not hurl on thee? Infamy, agony, 
scorn !”” 

She wept aloud as she spoke, and scarcely 
seemed to notice the singularity, at that late 
hour, of someone without attempting to open 
the door. -She ‘heard, but the circumstance 
made little impression upon her. She knew 
that.as yet. her doom was unfulfilled, and that 
therefore ‘no danger could reach her. She was 
no coward at any time, but now despair had made 
her brave. 

The door flew ie and.a stranger entered 
without either alarming or disturbing her, and 
it was not.till he stood: face to face with; Ruth, 
and she recognised in his haggard and blood- 
stained features her hated enemy, that she 
sprung from her seat, and gazed. wildly and 
earnestly upon him, Yes, it. was, the dreaded 
prophet Rhys Rayhl He gave her.no time to 
question. 

“ Buth Meredith,” -he..said, imploringly, 
“behold the cruellest of thy.foes come.sueing 
for thy pity and mercy....I have.embittered thy 
existence, and. doomed .thee to a_terrible lot. 
What first was dictated. by. vengeance and 
malice became truth.as I. uttered. it, for what 
I spoke I believed... Yet,,take. comfort ;.some.of 
my own. predictions. have failed, ani why may 
not this be false? In my own fate I have been 
deceived, perbaps I may be equally so in thine. 
In the meantime, have pity. upon him who was 
thine enemy, but. who, when his vengeance was 
uttered, instantly became thy friend. I was 
poor, and. thy scorn .might, have robbed:.me of 
the means of existence, Boe thy contempt 
might. have ruined» me. gared. by... many 
disastrous. attempts; nied 3 - yest ah I. fled 
from my wife and som because I could.no,longer 
bear to contemplate, their.suffering,.. I have 
sought Ps aig all ways.since we parted, and 
always has she.¢éluded. my grasp. till last night, 
when she rather. tempted; than smiled upon me. 





The love of the mother softened the anguish of 


At a pleasure fair I met the steward of this 
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estate, stupid with drink, but loaded with gold, 
for he had been collecting the squire’s rent. 


travelled towards home alone. I could not, 
did not attempt°to wrestle. with the fiend that 
possessed me, but hastened to overtake’ him in 
his lonely ride’ through the forest.” 

« Ah!” ejaculated Ruth, with an expression of 
terror, ‘you surely did not mur——~” 

“Start not,” interrupted the fugitive, “no 
hair of his head was harmed by me. Of his 
gold I robbed him, bat: not of his life, though, 
had I done so; I should now beim léss danger, 
since he recognised my person. Three hundred 
pounds is the reward of my daring, and I must 
keep it now orend my*days in a felon’s ‘cell. 
Ruth, thow too'are poor and forsaken, but thou 
art faithfal and’kind, and will not betray me to 
justice. Save me;'and'I will not enjoy my riches 
alone. You know all the caves inthe rocks, 
these hideous hiding places, where no foot, 
save thine, has'dared to tread.’ Conceal me in 
these till the pursuit be pastand I will give 
thee one half of my wealth, and return with the 
other to gladden my wife"and son.” 

Oppression and ‘poverty had somewhat clouded 
Ruth’s nobleness, but not the fierceness of her 
epirit. She saw "that riches: would save her 
from wrath, perhaps from bieo.i'; independently 
of this she felt’ a' great interest in the safety of 
Rhys, her own fateseented tohun ¢ upon his, she 
therefore conducted the roffian wp the steep 
rocks, hid him in the caves, and supplied him 
with light’and ‘food. 

There was a happiness now in the heart of 
Ruth, a joy in her thoughts, as-she sat upon 
the deserted settle of her wretched fireside: 
Many timés during the past years of her sorrow 
she had thought of Rhys, and longed to look 
upon his face and sit-beneath his shadow, as one 
whose presence could preserve her from the évil 
fate which he himself had ‘predicted. She had 
long since forgiven’ him: his» prophecy. She 
oelieved he had spoken truth, and this gave her 
a wild confidence in his power. 

“ Tf ne cam foreknow; cam:he not also avert ?” 
she said; mentally: ‘ E havea treasure imthose 
caves. Ebeis there—he: who hath foreseen and 
may oppose my destiny. He hath shadowed my 
days with sorrow, and forbidden nie, like 
ordinary beings, to: hope; yet he is now im my 
power, his life isinnmy hands. He says so, yet 
T believe -hium-not, for I» cannot betray him if 
I would: Were I to lead the officers of justiceto 
the spotrwhere’ he lies crouching; I believe he 
would be invisible to thei sight, or I should 
become speechless ere I could say; ‘ Behold ‘him.’ 
No, he cannot die by me!” 

And she thought, she would deserve-his confi- 
dence ana’ support him in his suffering: “She 
had conecaled him in a deep, dark eave, -hewn 
far in. the rock, to. which she alone knew--the 
entrance.from the beaeh. There was another, 
if a huge:aperture°in-the, tep of the rock might 
be so called, which. far-from attempting to de- 
scend, the seekers of thevculprit had scarcely 
daredto,.look inte, so dark and uncertain was 
the hideous. ascent into what. justly appeared to 
them.a bottomless abyss. 

They, passed over his head in their search 
through. the fields above, and before the mouth 
of his hiding-place, upem. the beach ‘below; yet 
they left him.in safety, though in suspense and 
frar. The settled. prudence of the young girl, 
who spoke: nothing of the food whieh was borne 
from their frugal board, was wonderful. . Ifishe 
suspected the secret of her mother, she respected 
it too pore to.allow others to-discever what she 
thought. 

Many sad hours did.Ruth. pass in the robber’s 
cave,and many-times..by conversing with him 
on-the subject of -her.destiny, did. she seek te 
wlleviate the pangs its recollection gave her; 
but the result of such’ disoussions-was+ byno 
means favourable to her hopes: . Rhys: had 
acknowledged.that has threat had originated> in 
malice, and that. he intended to alarm:and 
subdue her, but not-to/ the extent that ‘he shad 
effected: 

“I knew well,” he said, “that-disgrace alone 
would.6perate upon-you asd wished, for I fore- 
Saw you would glory. in ;the thought of nobiy 
sustained misfortune. I meant to degrade you 


‘withthe lowest, the vilest of vices. I intended 
to tell you you were destined to be a thief, but 
T-could:not utter the words I-had arranged, and 
Iwasstruck with horror at those I heard involun- 
tarily proceeding from my lips. I would have 
recalled them, but I could not. I would have 
said,‘ Maiden, I did but jest,’ but there was 
something that seemed to withhold my speech, 
and press upon my soul. Yet take comfort, my 
own fortunes have ever deceived'me, and doubt- 
less ever will, for I feelas if I should one day 
return to this. cave, and make- it. my final 
home.” 

«‘Phou knowest not how to endure,” she said 
to him, in bitter scorn; “and as soon as night 
shall again fall upon our mountains, I will lead 
thee forth to escape. The danger of pursuit is 
now past, at midnight be ready for thy journey. 
Leave the cave and ascend the rocks by the path 
I showed thee, to the field in which its mouth 
is situated. Await me there a few moments; 
and E-will bring thee a fleet horse, ready saddled 
for the journey, for which thy gold must pay, 
since I must declare to the owner that I have 
sold itat a distance, and for more than its rated 
value.” 

Midni¢ht came, and Rayh! waited with trem- 
bling anxiety for the haughty step of Ruth. 
At length he saw her; she had ascended the 
rock and was standing on its verge, looking 
around for her guest. As she stood alone in 
the-clear moonlight between rock and sky, she 
looked like some giant spirit of the olden time. 
Rayhl beheld her and shuddered, but she ap- 
proached, and he recovered his composure. 

You must be speedy in your movements,” 
she said. . Your horse waits on the other side 
of this copse, and I would have you hasten, lest 
his neighings should betray your purpose. But 
before you depart, Rhys Rayhl, there is an 
account to be settled between us. I have dared 
danger and privations for you; give me my re- 
ward and let.me go.” 

“T have it not with me; L buried it in a 
field: some ‘miles distant, lest it should betray 
me. Thither will.I go, dig itup, and-send it 
to thee from. M——., which is, as you-know, my 
first. destination.” 

“What dost thou press to thy bosom so 
earnestly,” she demanded. “Surely thou art 
not the wise man I deemed thee’ thus to de- 
fraud my claim. Thy friend alone you micht 
cheat, and safely; but I hare been made 
wretched by thee; guilty by thee, and thy life 
is in my power: I could, as thou knowest, 
easily raise the village, and win half thy wealth 
by giving thee up to justice; but I prefer re- 
ward from thy wisdom and gratitude: Give, 
therefore, and be gone.” 

But Rhys knew~too well the value of the 
metal of sin to yield one half of itito Ruth. 
He tried many miserable prevarications and 
falsehoods; and) at last, baffled by the calm 
penetration of his antagonist, boldly avowed 
his intention of keeping’all the spoil he had 
won with so much hazard. Ruth looked at him 
with withering scorn. 

“ Keep thy gold;” she said. “If it can thus 
harden -hearts, Icovet not its possession; but 
there is one thing thou must do, and that ere 
you stirone foot. I have supported thee with 
hard-earned industry, that I give thee; but'the 
horse. that is to bear thee hence to-night I bor- 
rowed for a distant journey. I must return 
with it or itsvalue. Open thy bag, then, pay 
me for that,and go!” 

But Rays seemed afraid to open his bag in 
tive presence of her he had wronged. Ruth 
understood his fears, but scorning to vindicate 
her ‘principles, said: 

«“Beomorejust'to thyselfand me. The debt 
of gratitude I pardon thee, but I beseech thee 
leavememos: to encounter’ the consequence of 
having stolen from my friend the animal which 
is ‘his only means of support. I pray thee, 
Rhys, not to condemnmme to scorn.” 

It was of no avail that Ruth humbled herself 
to entreaties. Rayhl answered not, and while 
she was: yet speaking. cast sidelong looks to- 
wards thy! spot where the horse was waiting, 





and seemed meditating whether he should not 





dart from Ruth and escape her entreaties and 
demands by dint of speed. 

Her stern eye detected his purpose, and in- 
dignant at his baseness, and ashamed of her 
own degradation, she sprang suddenly towards 
him, made a desperate clutch at the bag, and 
tore it from his grasp. Rayhl made an attempt 
to recover if, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
which drove them both back towards the yawn- 
ing mouth of the cave, from which he had just 
ascended to the world. 

On its very verge, on its extreme edge, the 
demon who had so long ruled his spirit now in- 
stigated him to mischief, and abandoned him to 
his natural brutality. He struck the unhappy 
Ruth a-revengeful and tremendous blow. At 
that moment a horrible thought glanced like 
lightning through’ her soul. He was to her no 
longer what he had been; he was a robber, 
ruffian, cheat, one whom to destroy was justice, 
and perhaps it was he. 

“ Villain !” she cried, goaded to fury, “thou 
didst predict that I was doomed to be a mur- 
duress! Art thou—art thou destined tobe the 
victim ?” 

And she flung him from her with terrific 
force as he stood close to the abyss, and the 
next instant heard him dash against its sides 
as he was whirled. headlong into the darkness. 
Then all became still—awfully still. 

It was a dreadful feeling that passed over the 
soul of Ruth Meredith as she paused on the 
brink and stood alone in the pale,. sorrowful- 
looking moonlight endeavouring to remember 
what had happened. She gazed on the purse, 
on the chasm, wiped ‘the drops of agony from 
her heated brow, and then with a sudden pang 
of recollection rushed down to the cavern. 

The light was still burning, as Rhys. had left 
it, and served to show her the hapless wretch 
extended helplessly beneath the chasm: though 
his body was crushed, and his life stream 
stained the cavern’s side, he was.yet living, and 


raised his head to look upon her as she darkened - 


the narrow entrance in her passage. He 
glanced upon her with the expression of a 
demon, and spoke like a fiend in pain. 

«© You have murdered me,” he gasped, “ but I 
shall be avenged in all thy life to come. Deem 
not that thy. doom is fulfilled, that the deed.to 
which thou are fatedis done; in my dying hour 
I know, I feel what is to come upon thee, thou 
art again todo a deed of violence.” 

* Liar!” shrieked the infuriated victim. 

Thou art yet again. doomed to be a 
murderer, thou art, and of thine only child.” 

«Oh! monster!” groaned Ruth. She rushed 
at him, but his guilty-soul-had fled. 

Ruth Meredith stood for a moment beside the 
dead man, blind, stupefied, deaf and dumb. In 
the next, however, she laughed aloud—laughed 
till the cavern rang with her ghastly mirth, and 
many voices mingled with and answered it ; but 
the noises scared and displeased her, and in an 
instant she became stupidly grave, she threw 
back her dark locks with an air of offended 
dignity, and walked forth majestically from the 


cave. 

She took the horse by the rein and led him 
back to his stable. With the same unvarying 
calmness she entered her cottage and listened to 
the quiet breathing of her sleeping child; she 
longed to approach her nearer, but some new 
and horrid fear restrained her, and held back 
her anxious step. 

Suddenly remembrance ‘and reason returned ; 
she uttered a shriek so full of agony, so loud 
and piercing that her daughter sprung from her 
bed and threw herself into her mother’s arms. 
It was in vain that the gentle Mabel supplicated 
her mother to find rest in sleep. 

“ Not’ here,” she muttered ; “it must not be 
here. The deep cave ani the hard rock, these 
shall be my resting-place. See, he is there—I 
must’go; he awaits my coming.” 

Then she weuld cry aloud, claspthe fair young 
girl to her beating heart, and as suddenly thrust 
her in horrorfrom her. The next night beheld 
Ruth Meredith in the cave of the dead man. In 
her hand she carried‘a basket of food. 

«« Wilt thou not eat?” she demanded. “ Arise, 
strengthen thyself for thy journey; eat, thou 
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sleeper—wilt thou never awaken? Look, here 
is the food you love.” 

And she raised his head and put the food to 
his lips. The frail remnant of mortality fell 
heavily back, and again she knew that he was 
dead. The gentle-hearted Mabel wept at her 
mother’s strange conduct, yet did not complain, 
for she believed it the effect of the disease that 
had for so many years been preying upon her 
mind. . 

Her nights were passed in roaming abroad, her 
days in the solitude of her hut, and even this be- 
came painful when the step of her child broke 
upon it. At length she signified that a relative 
of her husband’s had died and left her wealth, 
and that it would enable her to fulfil her wishes. 
So leaving her lovely daughter with herrelatives 
in N—— she retired to a hut upon a lonely 
heath, where she was less wretched because 
abandoned to her wretchedness. 

Often would the affectionate girl hasten to 
embrace her mother, but not now alone as for- 
merly, fora handsome young fellow, the son of a 
farmer, accompanied pretty Mabel on each of 
her visits to the cottage on the heath. His noble 
bearing and frank, manly nature had completely 
won the fond, gentle heart of the fair girl; and 
right proudly did he assume the position of her 
companion and protector. 

Upon being asked, Ruth, with a hurried glad- 
ness, gave her consent to Owen Evans’ marriage 
with her daughter, and a blessing to her child. 
It was remarked she received her daughter more 
kindly, and detained her longer at the cottage 
when Owen was by her side than when she went 
to the gloomy heathalone. Mabel herself soon 
made this observation, and as she could depend 
upon the secrecy and prudence of her lover, she 
felt less fear at his being a frequent witness to 
her mother’s terrible ravings. Thus, all that 
human consolation was capable to afford 
was Offered to the sufferer by her sympathising 
children. 

When Mabel parted from her mother she 
kissed her wan cheek and bade-her a tender 
good-night. In another month she was to be 
the happy bride of Owen, and she passed over 
the heath with a light step, for the thought of 
her coming bridal seemed to give great joy to 
her mother. 

“ How happy we shall all be,” said the blush- 
ing girl, as her lover folded her to his heart and 
imprinted impassioned kisses on her sweet, ripe 
lips, ‘and Heaven kindly grant that that happi- 
ness may last,” she murmured. 

“Amen to that,” said Owen, fervently. 
Another impassioned embrace and they parted. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PROPHECY AVERTED. 


Tur time appointed for the marriage of 
Mabel Meredith and Owen Evans had long 
passed away, and winter had set in with un- 
usual sternness even on that stormy coast, when, 
during a land tempest on a dark November 
evening, a stranger journeying on foot lost his 
way in endeavouring to find a short route to 
his destination over stubbled fields and meadow 
lands. 

The stranger was a young man of a bright 
piercing eye, and a hardy, robust look, and he 
went on buffeting the elements without a 
thought of weariness. Night descended upon 
him as he walked, and the snowstorm came 
down with unusual violence. 

The thunder roared loudly above him, and 
the wind blowing a hurricane, raised the newly 
fallen snow from the earth, which, mingling 
with the showers of hail as they fell, raised a 
clatter about his head which almost bewildered 
and blinded the lonely wandcrer, who finding 
himself near some leafless brambles and a few 
clustering bushes of the mountain broom, took 
shelter under them. 

“Of all these ingredients for a storm,” he 
said, smiling to himself, ‘the lightning is the 
most endurable after all, for if it does not kill 
it may at least cure by lighting the way out. of 





the labyrinth, and by its bright flashes I hope to 
discover where I am.” 


Full of hope of a shelter from the storm, and 
lit onwards by the magnificent torch of Heaven, 
the stranger trod cheerily forward, and in less 
than half-an-hour arrived at his beacon, the 
white cottage, which, from the low wall of 
loose lime stones by which it was surrounded, 
he judged it to be, as before stated, the humble 
residence of some poor tenant of the Manor. 

He opened the little wicket, and was pro- 
ceeding to knock at the door when his steps 
were arrested by a singular and unexpected 
sound ; it was a choral burst of many voices 
singing softly and solemnly one of the magni- 
ficent dirges of the Church of England. 

The stranger loved music, and the sombrous 
melody of that fine air had an instant effect 
upon his feelings. He lingered in solemn and 
silent admiration till the majestic strain had 
ceased. He then tapped gently at the door, 
which was instantly and courteously opened to 
his inquiry. 

On entering he found himself in a cottage 
of a more respectable interior than from its 
outward appearance he had been led to expect. 
But he had little leisure for the survey of its 
effects, for his senses and imagination were en- 
tirely occupied by the scene which presented 
itself to his astonished gaze. 

In the centre of the room, standing on 
tressels, was an open coffin. Lights were at 
its head and foot, and on each side sat several 
persons of both sexes, who appeared to be en- 
gaged in the customary ceremony of watching 
the dead previous to its interment in the morn- 
ing. 

There were many who appeared to the 
stranger to be watchers, but there were but two 
who in his eye bore the appearance of mourners, 
and they had expressions of grief which spoke 
too plainly of the anguish that was mining 
within. One at the foot of the coffin was a pale, 
well-featured young fellow just blooming into 
manhood, who covered his dewy eyes with his 
trembling fingers, which ill-concealed the blind- 
ing tears that trickled down his wan cheeks. 
The other—but why should we again describe 
that still unbowed and lofty form? The awful 
marble brow upon which the stranger gazed 
was that of Ruth Meredith. 

The unhappy woman spoke not, nor did she 
appear to heed aught of the business that was 
passing around her. ‘Absorbed by reflection, 
her eyes were generally cast upon the ground ; 
but when they were raised, the traveller looked 
in vain for that expression of grief which had 
struck him so forcibly on his entrance. 

The interest which the traveller took in the 
scene became more intense the longer he gazed. 
Unable to resist the anxiety which had begun 
to prey upon his spirits, he arose and walked 
towards the coffin with the purpose of contem- 
plating its inhabitant. A sad explanation was 
given of the grief and anguish he had witnessed. 
A young girl, pure and beautiful as an angel, 
was reposing in the narrow tenement, with a 
face as calm and lovely as if she but slept a 
deep and refreshing sleep, and the morning sun 
would again smile upon and awaken her. 

Salt, the emblem of the immortal soul, was 
placed upon her fair breast; in her pale and 
delicate fingers a branch of living flowers was 
struggling for life in the grasp of death, and 
diffusing their sweet and gracious fragrance 
over the cold odour of mortality. 

These images so opposite, yet so alike, 
affected the spirit of the gazer, and he almost 
wept as he continued to look upon them, till he 
was aroused from his trance by the strange con- 
duct of Ruth Meredith, who had caught a 
glimpse of his face as he bent in sorrow over 
the coffin. 

She sprang np from her seat, and darting at 
him a terrible glance of recognition, pointed 
down to the corse, and then with a hollow burst 
of frantic laughter shouted : 

** Behold, thou false prophet—thon liar !” 

‘The startled stranger was relieved from the 
necessity of speaking by someone taking his 
arm and gently leading him to the further end 





of the cottage. The eyes of Ruth followed 
him, and it was not till he had turned from her 
to his conductor that he could escape their 
singular fascination. When he did so, he be. 
held a venerable man, the pastor of a distant 
village, who had come that night to speak com- 
fort to the mourners, and perform the last sad 
duty to the dead. 

« Be not alarmed at what you have witnessed, 
my young friend,” said he. ‘‘These ravings 
are not uncommon. This unhappy woman at 
an early period of her life gave ear to the 
miserable superstitions of her country, and a 
wretched pretender to wisdom predicted that 
she should become a shedder of blood. Mad. 
ness has been the inevitable consequence in an 
ardent spirit, and in its ravings she dreams she 
has committed one sin, and is still tempted to 
add to it another.” 

«You may, say what you please, parson,” 
said an old man, who had given admittance to 
the stranger, and after dismissing the guests 
joined the speakers. “You may say what you 
please about madness and superstition, but [ 
know Ruth Meredith was a fated woman, and 
the deed she was predicted to do I believe she 
has done—ay, her madness is conscience; and 
if the deep sea and the jagged rocks could 
speak, they might tell usa strange tale. But 
she is judged now; her only child is gone—her 
pretty Mabel. Poor Owen, he was her suitor. 
Ah, poor lad, he little thought two months ago 
when he was preparing for a gay bridal, that 
her slight sickness would end thus. He does 
not deserve it, but I think it is the hand of the 
Almighty, and it lies heavy, as it should.” 

And the silvery headed old man hobbled 
away, satisfied that in thus thinking he was 
showing his zeal for virtue. 

* Alas! that so white a head should acknow- 
ledge so hard a heart,” saidthe pastor. “Ruth 
is condemned according to his system for com- 
mitting that which a mightier hand compelled 
her to do. How harsh and misjudging is age 
But we must not speak so loud,” continued he. 
‘for see, young Owen is retiring for the night 
and the miserable mother has thrown herself 
on the floor to sleep, therefore I will do th» 
honours of the poor house to you. There is + 
chamber above this containing the only bed in 
the hut. Thither you may go and rest, for 
otherwise it will be vacant to-night. I shall 
find a bed in the village, and Owen sleeps near 
you with some of the guests in the barn. But 
before I go, if my question be not unwelcome 
and intrustive, tell me who you are, and 
whither you are bound ?” 

“TI was ever soméwhat of a subscriber to 
yonder old man’s creed of fatalism,” said the 
young stranger, smiling, “and I believe I am 
more confirmed in it by the singular events of 
this day. My father was a man of a certain 
rank in society, but of selfish and dissipated 
habits, a course of extravagance and idleness 
was succeeded by difficulties and distress. Ha- 
rassed by creditors he had recourse to flight, 
and left us to face the difficulties from which he 
shrunk. He was absent for years, while his 
family toiled and struggled. Suddenly we 
heard that he was concealed in this part of the 
coast. I have always believed that I should 
one day find my father, and have lately, though 
with difficulty, prevailed upon my mother to 
allow me to maké my inquiries in this neigh- 
bourhood. But my search is at an end to-day, 
for I believe that I have found my parent. 
Roaming along the beach, I penetrated into 
several of those dark caverns of the rocks, 
which well might by their rugged aspects deter 
the idle and the timid from entering. Through 
the fissures of one I discovered a light. Sur- 
prised, I penetrated further, and discovered, as 
I thought, a man sleeping on the ground. I 
advanced to awake him, and found but a flesh- 
less skeleton cased in tattered and decaying 
garments. He had probably met his death by 
accident, for I observed at a terrific distance 
overhead the ———_ streaming down from an 
aperture above. rough this I conjectured 
the wretched man must have fallen, but how 
long since, or who had discovered his body and 
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left the light which I beheld, I knew not, 
though I cannot help cherishing a strong con- 
viction that it was the body of Rhys Rayhl 
that I saw.” 

“Who talks of Rhys Rayhl?” said a stern 
voice near the coffin, “and of the cave where 
the outcast lies mouldering?”’ 

They turned quickly at the sound, and 
beheld Ruth Meredith standing up with flash- 
ing eyes, as if she had been listening intently to 
the story. 

“Tt was I who spoke, dame,” said the 

stranger, gently; ‘“‘and my speech was of my 
father, of Rhys Rayhl—I am Edwin, his 
son.” 
“Son! Edwin Rayhl!” said the bewildered 
Ruth, passing her hand over her forehead as if to 
enable her to recover the connection between 
the name. “And who art thou that thus giveth 
human ties to him who is no more? Why 
speakest thou of living things as pertaining to 
the dead? Father! He is father to nought save 
sin and murder.” 

She advanced to the young man as she spoke, 
and again caught a yiew of his face, again he 
saw the wild look of recognition, and an un- 
earthly shriek followed tke convulsive terror of 
her face. 

“There, there!” she cried. ‘“Iknew it must 
be thyself, once before to-night have I beheld 
thee—yet what can thy coming bode? Back 
with thee, hated villain! For is not thy dark 
work done ?” 

“* Let us leave her,” said the good pastor ; “do 
not continue to meet her gaze; your presence 
may increase but cannot allay her malady—go 
to your bed and rest.” 

He retired as he spoke, and Edwin, in com- 
pliance, ascended the ruinous stair which led to 
his apartment. Everything being perfectly 
tranquil he threw hmself upon his hard couch 
and endeavoured to compose himself to rest 
for the night. His slumber was broken by 
dreams that might well be the shadows of his 
waking reveries. 

Imagination brought to his ear the sound of 
many voices again singing the slow and mono- 
tonous Psalm. It was interrupted by the out- 
cries of some unseen beings who attempted to 
enter hischamber, and, amid yells of fear and 
execrations of anger, bade him “ Come forth and 
die.” Then the beautiful dead which slept so 
quietly below stood by his side and in beseezh- 
ing accents bade him “arise and save her.” 

In his sleep he attempted to spring up, but a 
horrid fear restrained him, and he crouched like 
a coward beneath his coverings, to hide from the 
reproaches of the spectre, while shouts of 
laughter and shrieks of agony were poured like 
atempest aroundhim. Hesprang from his bed 
and awoke. 

It was some moments ere he could recover re- 
collection or shake off the horror which had 
seized upon his soul. He listened, and with in- 
finite satisfaction observed an unbroken silence 
throughout the house; he smiled at his own 
terrors, attributing them to the events of the 
day, or the presence of the dead. He walked 
towards the casement, but a sight from below 
attracted his attention, and he could not pass 
the aperture without taking one glance at the 
occupants beneath. 

They were in the same attitude in which he 
had left them: the servant was sleeping, but 
Ruth was earnestly gazing on the lower end of 
the room upon something beyond the sight of 
Edwin ; his attention was next fixed upon the 
young girl,and he thought he had never seen 
any living thing look so lovely; so calm was the 
aspect of her last repose, that Rahyl thought it 
more resembled a temporary suspension of the 
faculties than the eternal stupor of death. 

_Her features were excessively pale, but not 
distorted, and there was none of the livid hue of 
death in her beautiful mouth and lips; but the 
flowers in her marble hand gave stronger demon- 
strations of the presence of the power before 
whose potency their little strength was fading ; 





drooping with a mortal sickness they bowed down 
their heads in submission, as one by one they | 
dropped from her pale and perishing fingers. 


Edwin gazed till he thought he saw the grasp 
of her hand relax, and a convulsive smile pass 
over her cold and rigid features. He looked 
again, the eyelids shook and vibrated like the 
strings of some finely-strung instrument, 
and her bosom rose and fell. He started up 
ashamed. 

“Does the madness of this woman affect all 
who would sleep beneath her roof?” he said. 
“Or am I yet ina dream? Ah! what is 
that ?” 

It was the voice of Ruth; she had risen from 
her seat and was standing near the coffin, 
apparently addressing someone who stood at the 
other end of the room. 

“To what purpose is thy coming now ?” she 
said, in a lowand melancholy tone. “ And at 
what dost thou laugh and gibe? She is here, 
and the sin you know of cannot be,” and she 
uttered a laugh of triumph. ‘ How can I take 
the life which another hath already withdrawn ? 
Go, mocker, go hence to thy cave of night, for 
this is no place for such as thee.” 3 

And her voice rose loud in terrific denuncia- 
tion, uttering yells of madness and rage, and 
close to her Edwin thought he recognised a well- 
known form of appalling recollection—his father 
as he had last seen him. He arose and darted 
towards the door. 

“Tam mad!” he exclaimed, pressing his hand 
to his racking brain. “I am surely mad, or 
this is still a continuation of my wretched 
dream.” 

He looked again, and his eyes involuntarily 
fixed themselves upon the coffin. There a new 
terror met his startled gaze: Owen’s affianced 
bride had risen, and with wild and glaring eyes 
was watching the scene before her. Edwin 
distrusted his senses till he heard the terrible 
voice of Ruth as she suddenly noticed the miracle 
he had just witnessed. 

“The fiend! the robber!” sheshrieked. “It 
is he who hath entered tne pure body of my 
child! Back to the cave of death, thou lost one ! 
Back to thine own dark home!” 

Then she strode round the room, brandishing 
with diabolical grandeur the glittering axe. 
Advancing towards her trembling child, she 
raised the dreaded weapon on high, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Away, thou taunter—thou spirit of evil! 
Thus—thus, do I destroy thee !”” 

All uttered a cry of terror, powerless to avert 
the descent of the formidable axe, when suddenly 
the house rocked to its foundations. Its 
inmates were blinded for a moment by a terrific 
flash of lightning and sunk, felled by a stunning 
blow, to the earth. 

Slowly each man rose to his feet, wondering 
if he was yet alive. All were unhurt, save one. 
Ruth Meredith, her limbs blackened and dis- 
torted, lay prostrate upon the hearth, with her 
dead cheek resting on the rent and broken axe. 
Heaven’s divine mercy had intervened, and 
saved both mother and child—the former from 
the fulfilment of the fatal prophecy, the latter 
from a fearful and untimely end. 


* * * * ae 


No human pen can describe the wild delight, 
the boundless joy, of Owenon having once more 
restored to his arms the gentle being he had 
mourned as dead—as lost to him for ever. It 
was indeed a blissful reunion. Although the 
devoted girl deeply regretted the loss of her 
beloved parent, yet she could not conceal from 
herself the wise dispensation of Providence in 
thus releasing the unhappy Ruth from the 
terrible weight of suffering, for her mother’s 
sad malady had ever been a source of constant 
sorrow to the tender hearted girl, and had 
frequently exposed her to the sneers and taunts 
of the vicious. 

A year had passed, and the story of Ruth 
Meredith’s tragic end was fast fading from men’s 
minds. Summer had again returned, and all 
nature was rejoicing, when Mabel, with 
complete happiness beaming from her radiant 
eyes, and sweetest content in her heart, was led 
by the grateful and happy Owen a lovely blush- 





ing bride to the beautiful little church in the 
glen. : 
As though in approval of the happy bridal, the 
sun shone out with unusual splendour, the birds 
seemed to carol their merriest lays, and the 
joyful clangour of the tuneful bells was in 
perfect harmony with the glad beating of the 
two fond hearts from whose young lives the 
dark shadow of fate had now lifted, and a bright, 
rosy future lay smiling before them. fF. F. 








TIME’S REVENGE: 


OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS. 


Tuer next morning, true to his promise, Eric 
came about one o'clock. Margaret Lascelles 
would give no account to Fayette of how, when, 
or where she had seen him the day before. Every 
attempt the young girl made to put any question 
was met by her with a little half-jeering laugh, 
inexpressibly vexatious to one used to Aunt 
Prue’s “straight up and straight down” style 
of talk. 

Fayette felt terribly lonely. Even when with 
this mother, who addressed her by every 
imaginable sweet name, and professed so much 
affection, such fondness, the loneliness was like 
a nightmare. There was nothing to take any 
interest in. Nothing to do, no books, no work, 
no pets to amuse herself with. 

li she looked from the dingy windows, a cold 
range of houses on the opposite side of the 
street met her view. A small, untidy yard was 
all that had been left of the ground that might 
once have been a garden. The only ray of sun- 
light in Fayette’s young life was the hero of the 
only adventure she had ever met with in her 
girlish history. 

Mrs. Lascelles took good care she should not 
see him when he came. As it happened, she 
was alone when Elizabeth came to tell her he 
had arrived, and was waiting in “ Mr. Amiens’ 
parlour.” As quickly as her sprained foot would 
allow, she went down to receive him. 

With her lynx-like glance, she noticed the 
shade of deep disappointment that clouded the 
young man’s face when she closed the door of 
the room, and Fayette did not follow her. His 
first question was regarding Miss Lascelles. He 
hoped she had not suffered any ill effects from 
her fright. 

“Thanks. You are very kind,” said Mrs. 
Lascelles, as if surprised he should think it 
necessary to inquire. “It is so good of you to 
take the trouble to come. Have you brought me 
the address of Mr. Fielding and of —~” 

«Here is Mr. Fielding’s direction,” said Eric, 
rather coldly. ‘‘1 have no idea where Sir Gerald 
is to be found.” 

“That is strange.” 

«Mr. Fielding may know where he is. I don’t 
know where to ask.” 

«Shall you make any stay in town ?”’ 

“TI go back to Altennam to-night.” 

« Ah, indeed. Shall you remain there ?” 

“TI don’t think so. I might be there for 
some weeks. But for the present I have really 
not much idea what I or anybody else is going 
to do.” 

Margaret did not wish that her daughter 
should again meet this handsome young man, 
who evidently strongly desired to see her. It 
was highly necessary that the girl should be 
completely isolated from all her friends, or any- 
one likely to become a protector. At any 
moment Fayette might appear. So she 
chilled, and gave brief answers, and fidgetted, 
so that, after a vain attempt to hold his ground 
and stay, Eric was obliged to bow himself 


out. 
He felt furious, and as if Mrs. Lascelles had 
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behaved with the blackest ingratitude in a¢cept- 
ing his help while denying his reward. -One 
ghmpse of Fayette’s fair face, a few words from 
her, would have amply repaid ten times the 
trouble he had taken. 

Margaret intended; to carefully refrain from 
saying anything about this visit, but Elizabeth, 
not aware that.there was any reason for keeping 
the matter a secret, and vexed that “ miss” had 
not met the visitor; hurried up to her room, and 
told her. 

“That young gent’s just been to see your 
mar, miss,” she said. 

As a matter of theory Elizabeth “ didn’t much 
old with love-making or any of that sort of 
rubbage,” and “had no great hopinion of young 
men, who mere mostly that deceitful there was 
no habiding’on *em.” 

But as a matter of fact, she usually sym- 
pathised with each individual case. Fayette 
started up. She had been kneeling down, 
sorting and arranging the contents of her un- 
pretending box. ‘The carnation tints played her 
traitor. 

“Yes, miss. And he’ve just gone. Lor, miss, 
if he ain’t there, over at that corner, a staring 
‘is “ardest at the ’ouse. My, ain’t them men 
sillies; to be sure.” 

With an uncontrollable impulse Fayette ran 
to the window, which happened to be open. She 
was but a girl, and this was her first lover. 
With due discretion she meant to stand so as to 
be sheltered by the dingy curtain. But Eliza- 
beth, who “didn’t ’old with such finnikin 
shilly shally ways,” gave her a little push. 

“You can’t see, miss,” she said. ‘‘ There, he 
sees you. Whatia grin he give. He ain’t at 
all bad-looking, as young gents go.” 

Fayette instantly drew back, indignant.at-the 
free-naking impertinenee of the- girl, who’ was 
enjoying the scene very much. 

“Tam extremely anery with you,” she said, 
in her wost stately manner. 

«Lor, miss, there ain’t no ’arm done,” said 
Elizabeth, with the air of an amiable 
rhinoceros. “Well, well shut the winder, 
and the young gent maybe'll take the hint and 
ro ” 


~ She pulled down the window and ambled out 
of the reom, highly amused instead of ‘consider- 


ing herself snubbed. For some minutes, 

Fayette remained sitting on the edge of the bed, 

iost'in worrying reflections ; then, sad to relate, 

she stole-over on tip-tee, and, this time sheltered 

by the dingy moreen curtain, peeped out. Still 

more sad to relate, however, Eric had disap- 
ared. 

Payette, humiliated, returned to her seat, 
sweet aad bitter thoughts racing through her 
brain. The chief idea in her mind was violent 
anger against her mother for not-letting her 
know of Eric’s visit. Never before had she ex- 
perieneed the gnawing sense of resentment 
against any living ereature; for she was one of 
those rare beings who, utterly unselfish, uncon- 
seiously desirous of helping others even to their 
own prejudice, win love and confidence-on every 
side. 

Even the timid pigeons at The Syeamores had 
not feared Fayette. She had known each one, 
had called each one by apetname. But now, in 
the only deep yearning desire that had ever 
entered her pure, unsullied heart, she was to be 
thwarted by her mother—the one to whom she 
ought to have looked for sweetest help and 
counsel. 

Her mother! The being of whom she had so 
often dreamt, so often thought, although she 
had seldom spoken of her visions to either 

3eattie or Aunt Prue. A passionate yearning 
to see the mother whom she had always believed 
dead had haunted her for -years—since ‘her 
childhood, in fact.. Poor little Fayette! she did 
not know that others had dreamt dreams, and 
imagined thoughts, and wished wishes, and 
longed for fairy gifts, and had the one wish of 
their life gratified, «and then—found ‘their 
experience like hers. 

It was deep misery for this. one poor little 
soul ‘to find herself prisoned, her young life half 
withered. What does it matter to a butterfly 





in.a trap, to know that thousands of other 
butterflies, other bright plumaged. creatures, 
haye suifered in precisely the same way? The 
pain is always new, always as keen as, if no 
other living being had ever suffered from it 
before. 

But in the midst of her anger, her distraction, 
her mingled feelings, which drew her this. way 
and that, a new sensation attacked her, like a 
freshenemy. Naturally, Fayette was romantic, 
dreamy, foolishly imaginative perhaps ; but the 
stern. training she had received at,the hands of 
Aunt Prue had checked and curbed jer real 
disposition, and given her a biasin the practical 
direction. 

Her face paled, and a sudden fear. compressed 
,her heart. Why should she suffer this acute 
pain because she had failed to see this stranger 
—this young man whose name she had hardly 
remembered until he spoke of it himself? <A 
sharp angeragainst herself diverted. the stream 
of resentment. which had before . floaded her 
thoughts. She, rose, and pressed her hands 
against her forehead. After.a brief tempest of 
thought she broke into a heartrending fit of 
tears. and sobs. 

It was.a, bitter experience. Her whole life 
seemed laid in ruins at her feet. Every friend, 
every pleasant tie that bound her: to. the world, 
was being torn away, she fancied. How was 
she to know that the eternal battle of Right 
against, Wrong was being fought out.in the cage 
wherein she had been caught? And ifshe had 
known probably it would have been poor con- 
solation. 

Her tears relieved her over-wrought feelings, 
and. presently she could almost laugh at her 
own foolishness. She told herself that she had 
read too many novels, too many poems, at Aunt 
Prue’s house. _ She:smiled at the fright she had 
given herself in thinking she had “fallen in love.” 
Such nonsense—such childishness. With no 
sparing hand she splashed cold water-over her 
hot face, hands, and neck. 

With a very critical eye she stared at herself 
in the smudgy little looking-glass. The stern 
look she gave herself would have been worthy of 
Miss Ibbotson herself. Indeed, she scolded her 
reflection for‘a mimute or two, and gave the 
lovely image-a bit of a lecture. Then, having 
arranged herself neatly, she ventured down to 
seek her mother. 

But her valorous fit wore off as she slowly 
crept downstairs. Her heart.grew as heavy as 
lead. Poor Fayette! she was like some beautiful 
hothouse plant which has been transplanted to 
a eelar, or some lark thrust into a narrow 
cage. 

“I must be brave,” she murmured, to her 
sinking heart, pausing on the dark landing, just 
above her mother’s room. “I must not lose 
courage. Perhaps things will not be quite so 
bad.as.tI fear.” 

Her unwilling steps carried her down to the 
door of her mother’s room, where she paused. 
By some strange freak or fancy the; “ other 
mother” of whom she had dreamt so often 
seemed to stand by her,and clasp her trembling 
hand for a moment. A curious tremor ran 
through her frame, although she had ‘no super- 
stitious fancies. She knocked, and waited. 
There was no response, so she knoeked again, 
a little louder. Still no invitation to enter 
greeted her. 

She -was-standing in the dim obscurity looking 
likeanangel-carved in marble—half bewildered, 
half irritated by this new kind of life—when 
Elizabeth came bundling up the stats, — 
with dust-pans, slop-pails, dusters,and variou 
paraphernalia belonging to the domestic, 
Elizabeth bent her brows to see-who-stood therd 
—then her parti-coloured face brightenedto the 
extent-ef a broad, patronising grin. 

‘Tt. ain't no use stoppin’ there, miss;” said 
she. ‘“ Mrs. Lascelles have gone out... She were 
a-goin’ to-send me fora cab, like, only one goed 
nex’ door, and she took that like, ‘don’t: you 
know;yandshe says, ‘ I’m-goin’ out for:about ’arf 
hour,’ says she, * but if so be I ain’t ’ome agin by 
twoon the clock,’ she says, ‘ you give miss her 
dinner, which: you’re to: get a bit-o’ steak anda 


caught in acruel hand, toa.gentle bird seized |} few taters, and.de’emnice, so,’ she says, ‘ you 


know.’ But she seemed cheerful like, miss. I 
don’t think there ain’t no reason to be down- 
hearted like, don’t you.knoy, and most likely 
she'll be back soon, though she seemed.in a, sort 
of ’urry, you know, and went out. quick like, for 
all her bad foot.” 

«'Tnank you,” said Fayette, gently. 

There was nothing to be done but to creep 
dolefully up the stairs to her owm room—a petty 
den which she abhorred. But yes—there was 
one pleasant comfort. She might write a letter 
to Beattie, With swift steps she turned, and 
spoke to Elizabeth. 

** Could you,” she asked, hesitatingly, “could 
you buy me some ink, some pens, some note 
paper,.and some envelopes? I want to write 
aletter. I want,to write it now.” 

“Of course can,” heartilyanswered Blizabeth, 
laying down her housewifely load at the exact 
point where some unsuspicious lodger might 
tumble over them atthe risk of a broken neck. 
“Give us your money. I shan’t be a second 
a-goin’.” 

Fayette, ignorant of. the cost of pens, ink,and 
paper, gave the girl half a crown ont of her 
scantily-filled purse. Elizabeth clutched the 
coin. and bundled down, making up her mind to 
show her friendliness to the pretty young lady 
by not cheating her of more than a penny. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
ON THE EVE OF sSuCceESS. 


Marearet Lascenneshad gone to Mr. Field- 
ing’s office, in the hope of ‘obtaining an interview 
.with him. As she.did net think it necessary to 

consult. Fayette in,any way, regarding her 
merely as a puppet, she did mot consider it 
needful to tell her of this projected visit. 

No definite plan presented itself to her mind. 
‘She-was going more with the object of finding 
ontiseme weak point of attack than with the 

hope of obtaining any real immediate advantage. 
Theve was no time.to be lost. If shecould not 
sueceedin seeing Sir Gerald within a few days 
she must: act for herself. Qne fear was that 
Sir Gerald had inherited the estates. It seemed 
so little likely that they should fall into the 
hands of a girl—of a: mere-chit of a child. 

But if Beatriee Allenby were indeed the heiress 
why the-game-woeld be easily played. No 
doubt Beattie weuld-at once consent to share 
ther newly-gained property with Fayette if 
properly:attacked. Margaret Lascelles pictured 
her as a sentimental, dreamy, half friendless 
.girl—am. Allenby,.of course, butone who-from 
youth, from girlish affections, from traininc, 
could. be easily duped. 

As she smiled to herself, driving rapidly 
through the dusty streets, Margaret suddenly 
thought, with vexation, that-she had not cared 
to ask if Beattie had-alover.. Perhaps she was 
“engaged.” At thatidea.she struck her hands 
together. If there were a lover he would have 
a. voice in deciding for or against any sharing of 
the Altenham property. But-if Beatriee had 
vhad a lover im the: old days he-would probably 
have been some obscure countrified young fellow, 
of whom.she would be ashamed im her new life 
of splendour. 

“What am I going to say to this man in 
Lincoln’s Ina?” she asked herself. ‘I don’t 
know. Ihad better listen to-what he has to say 
tome. Whatia deplorable thing it. is te be poor. 
If I had money I could pay half a dozen 
detectives, and find out all 1 want’to knew in a 
week.’ 

Her cab stopped. Practised sehemer as she 
was, Margaret Lascelles felt a painful straining 
at her-heart. Fora moment or two she pressed 
\her little slender hands against iber:side; she 
felt as if she must be: stifled. Then, with a 
laugh at her own weakness, she flung back the 

ight. 


| doors, and prepared to.aligh 


With some ditiiculty, she . put:her stick in the 
most.convenient: way to aid her faltering steps, 
for her-injured ankle still -hampered her. As 
she stood irresolute,—for bamsam cabmen are 





as imperturbable as Jove, himself, or the bench 
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of bishops in full assembly—a, tall, dignified old 
gentleman stepped nimbly forward. 

”'« Allow me to assist you, madam,” said he, 
kindly. 

Margaret. Lascelles always made ita rule to 
accept all Kindnesses and favours with ancelic 
sweetness and simplicity.’ She looked for a 
moment at the old, gentleman, and held out her 
pretty gloved hand, her most innocent, confiding 
smile illuminating her beautiful face. 

« Thank you very much, sir,” said she, in her 
slightly foreign accent. “You are only too 
kind. Itis very good. of you to help-me.” 

‘The old gentleman half lifted her out, placed 
her on the pavement; then, with a few inaudible 
words, lifted his hat and passed quickly mto 
one of the offices—which office Margaret could 
not see, for at that moment her portemonnaie 
fell from her hand, and she was obliged to stop 
to pick it up. Having paid the man—who 
viewed the scene with the sublime indifference 
of his classshe looked about for Mr. Pielding’s 
office. As she was'standing at the door she had 
not much difficulty ir finding the plate-engraved 
with the old solicitor’s name. 

“ Now for a cold ' plunge,’’ she said’ to herself, 
as she hobbled in. ““What is going to 
happen P” 

Coming from the glarine sunlight without, 
the dimness of the dusty office half blinded her; 
but presently she ‘perceived three gentlemanly 
young men, ~all apparently busily occupied at 
high desks. One-got down from his perch and 
approached her. 

“‘I—wish toto’ ‘see’ Mr. ‘Fielding; “please,” 
said Margaret Lascelles, with her most winning 
smile. 


Venus herself, ‘however; would have madé no. 


impression in that dingy, sunless little den—the 
three Graves, if attired in Worth’s prettiest 
designs, might have-cxused afintter of surprise, 
but the three gentlemanly clerks wete like ‘so 
many wooden dummies during office hours. 

“ What name?” asked the young man. 

“Mr. Fielding Goes not know my namé. I 
ama stranger’to ‘him,”said Margaret) « Say 
a lady wishes to’see’ him on’ a very important 
business matter.” 

The tall clerk bowed, indicated a hard, black, 
worn chair asa resting place for her, and turned 
away. He did not appear to hurry himself, 
however; in avery'leisurely manner he-searciied 
some papers; sélected some, and'then went-out 
of the office. “Margaret satimmoveable 3 hardly 
a sound disturbed’ the chilling silenee—only 
the quick scrat¢h-serateh of: quill pens, and the 
occasional whisk of a leaf turned over: 

These few minutesséemed to damp Marearet’s 
courage considerably: Withdismayshe thought 
how difficult it woul@ be to bamboozle a skilled 
lawyer; she imagined to herself the keen 
glanee, the briéf searching questions; and she 
began to regret having come when’ so ill- 
prepared. Presently the fail young clerk 
returned. 

“ Mr. Fielding is ‘engaged at present; madam,” 
said he, ‘but ‘will see you im ‘about ten 
minutes,” 

_ * Thanks,” ‘said Margaret, with a graeeful 
inclination of the head: ; 

Then she began to think again, planning-one 
of these imaginary’ conversations which people 
lay out beforehand, and Whi¢h-are never spoken. 
A door opened, voiees- spoke rapidly; then “a 
gentleman ‘eame from: the inner office, pausing 
for a moment at:the-entranee to the‘ office where 
the clerits sat. “Phe sunlight from the street, 
or court;-shone fall 6” his fae. 

. “Sir Gerald Allenby !” -eried Margaret— 
3 was alniost-a ecream, 

He turned, heating ‘his name: called, bet not 
recognisine’the voice. Fora moment, dezzledt 
by the -swalight, andble ‘to penetrate’ the 
dimness-of the office, he stood irresolute, Bat 
sanpiies LasceHes rose hurriedly-and hastened 

im, . 

.“ A moment,” she‘said, laying her hand on 
his army, for‘heiéhrank back when he-perecived 
her. FE will not detain you. I) wWwished* so 
much to see you.”. 

“Indeed! Why ?: the éurtly asked. 


Sue swiftly moved-so as to place her haek to 











the light, and to command afull view of his 
face, standing in such a way that he could not 
pass without using violence. 


“How is it, Sir Gerald Allenby?” she | 


demanded. ‘ Well or ill? How fares the:world 
with you?” 

“I do not understand you,” he eo’ ~*~ replied. 

** Are you not the master of Altu..um—the 
splendid home of your ancestors ?” 

The angry flush in his dark eyes, the involun- 
tary clenching of his gloved hands, the back- 
ward step, were sufficient answer. Margaret 
Lascelles’ heart throbbed with a fierce triumph, 
her brilliant eyes glittered like those of a 
snake. 

“You,” she hissed in his ear, “ you, like my- 
self, have been robbed, insulted by the: Allenbys. 
Trample on them, spurn them, take what they 
will not give.” 

“Silence,” he muttered, looking about: him 
in nervous dread. 

“T will not ask yew"to help me to gaim the 
rightful inheritamee of my angel child,” she 
whispered. ‘“ Yowarean Allenby, and it would 
be idle to expect yew to woskefrom any motive 
but the one selfish*desire tovemrich oe 
But you remember our comversation. when we 
last met, the only time we-ever met ?” 

“It is mad, idle folly,” He. amswered, making 
a gesture as if to push the:temptress from him. 
“ It is impossible. 

But even imthe whispered wordis indecision 
lurked. 

“It is not imipossible. Work withme,” she 
said, eagerly, but imeubdued tomes. “I shall 
be at Charing Cross statiom im one hour from 
this time—” she hurriedly glancedat-the lock 
whieh stood in ate @usty old.case ima dark 
corner of the passage. “I shalfithen haveseen 
this lawyer, and shall know better how my 
affairs stamd. I shall look foryyom in the first- 
class waiting-room.” y 

“TI shall not be there,” half\smmmled Sir 
Gerald. ; te 

“TI shall look for you,” repeated Margamct, 
with the joyous smile of a. girl. ‘ 

He shook his’ head, tmeehanically:mpised. hia 
hat;-aud-went-ont. ' 

“« Never,” he growled: to himself; as he stood! 
in the sunligh 
a mead. Twill just go dowm to the statiom,. 
as I hawe ing to-do, and if I. should: seeher,, 
I will do my best to make her realise the im 
sanity of her scheme.” 

Margaret returned tothe door of the clerks’ 
office. The tall young fellow who had spoken to 
her before scrambled off his perch,,and was 
going to the private room, when the door by 
which Sir Gerald had come out openéd: 

“Here is Mr. Fielding, madam,” said. the 
young man. 

A tall old gentleman, with silvery’ haiz and 


/beard,appeared before Margaret. ‘'o her gur- 


prise and secret gratification, she recognised the 
stranger who had assisted her from the cab. It 
seemed. good omen. Already he looked like a 
friend. As if without pausing to think, she 
held out her hand in greeting. “Mr. Fielding 
smiled, and took her hand pleasantly. 

“ Are you the lady who wished to see. me?” 
he inqnired. ‘“ Come this. way,” 

And he led her into his own room. It. was a 
long, rather large chamber, dark and dusty, but 
two long, grimy windows afforded -a refreshing 
view of green lawn and gravelled walks. Mr. 
Fielding .sat. down in his own chair, thereby 
having fis back to the ght. He placed another 
chair for Margaret, which was placed in such a 
position that the full light from: ‘both windows 
fell on her face. This did not suit‘her; but she 
dared-not ask to be allowed to-alter. 

“May I ask the nature df the business on 
which’ you wished to see me?” blandiy asked 
Mr. Fielding. 

“T fear what I am’ about'te say ‘will surprise 
you;” began Margaret. “My name is Danvers, 
Mrs. Danvers, bat I have been matried twice. 
My maiden name: was’ Lascelles; and Lam the 
widow of Alexander Allenby, whowas the eldest 
son’ of the late Sir Randal- Allenby, brother of 
Sir Hubert Allenby, who bas:just died.” 

As she spoke, she thought that-she was not 


t without, “The womamis | 


dressed in any way to indicate her state of 


widowhoood; but her dress was of black silk, 
and her bonnet also black. She hoped Mr. 
Fielding would not be sufficiently critical to 
know one black dress from another. Men did not 
understand these things. 

But the colour of her: gown was the last 
matter likely to enter Mr. Fielding’s mind at 
that moment. Unused as he wasto betraying 
emotion-of any kind, he half'rose from his chair, 
stared at his visitor as if she had been a ghost, 
and then sat down again. 

“ Yowdo indeed surprise me,”’ he said. “I had 
no idea Mr. Alex Allenby ever married. When 
and where, mayI ask, were you married to him ? 
Did Sir Hubert know of this 2” 

“TI was about to make known to him the fact. 
of my marriage when I heard the fatal news of 
his death,” replied Margaret ; “ he did not know 
it. SirRan dal has been dead only a few months, 
and while he lived, I dared notownm my marriace. 
He hated me—without a cause, believe me, dear 
sir.”” 


“And, may I ask, have you any child- 
mn Ot Sh bo ht 

One angel girl, eis about eightecn or 
nineteen Pct It ig-to claim her inherit- 
ance that I make myself known. For her I 
live, my heart is wrapped wyin her, I love as 
only a fond, devoted) mother can love.” 

“And this marriage-me doubt you will be 
able to-prove it ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Margaret, with an 
angelic smile. 

“Tt took place-——” . - 

“T was sue ayoungereatage when I married. 
Weran away to Seotland——” 

Scottand ?” /Mirc Wielding. «It will 
be adifficult mutour, I eax, for you to prove 
your claim.” Mays 

“Oh, no. I have. letters from my dear 
husband, and. cam easily obtaim the book of 
names in which he wrete his own mame and 
nuime.” 

“ Where was that?” 

“In » little Scotch village, .mear—— But. 
dear sity, need. E\waste your time with these 
\ details? Imeantto bring all my letters, and 
: tors hate im ty) agitation I for- 
got my packet. I have letters signed by him- 

knewiedging me as-his wife.” 

papers I should be better 

dgeof the real merits of your case,’ 

‘ seed Mine Hiclding. “Tam, indeed, more than 

‘surprised. Aire’ you aware that if you have a 

daughter, she receives half the Altenham 

property, should you succeed in proving your 
marriage P”” 

“Iam quite aware of it, dear sir. May I ask 
you. this: should I; sueceed in proving my 
marriage to your satisfaction, would there be 
any necessity for my geing to taw ?” 

Mr. Fielding paused. 

“Ican hardly tell you,” he then said. “If 
your alleged marriage ‘should’ be thoroughly 
proved, I shonld scarcely imagine’ Miss Allenby, 
who will be’the owner’ ofthe property, would be 
inclined to dispnte it. ‘But you have really, my 
dear madam, taken’ meso completely by sur- 
prise, that I cangive’ you no definite-opinion. 
I understood you to’ svy you had married 
twice ?” 














Margaret had regretted mentioning this fact, 
as-her seeond-marriuge, her only real marrige, 
shad taken place: about five years. previously, 
while Alexander was living. But she lightly 
answered: 

‘*Certainly.; poverty, deepestipaverty, induced 
me to become the wife of a kind friend, imme- 
diately onthe death of Alexander Allenby. But 





this friend only married’ me to, endow me with 
valittle income, whiéh he could not otherwise 
bestow on’ me without:arousing, scandal. He 
died a few, weeks:after he married me.” 

Mr.., Fielding was bere called away, and 
politely requested Margaret to await. his. xeturn 


ina few minutes. 


(Lobe Continued.) 
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LUCY RAYMOND’S DREAM. 


-_eo—_——_ 


Tue neighbouring hills had cast their deepest 
shadows of twilight across the partly frozen 
pond by Luke Waldron’s old red smithy; but 
the creaking of the bellows, and the clink, clink 
of the anvil, still continued in the shop, regard- 
less of departing day, until the hiss of the 
welded irons completed the smith’s work. With 
a smile of satisfaction, the brawny-armed, light- 
hearted blacksmith turned to his fellow-work- 
man and said: 

“Well, nephew, that looks kinder spruce. 
Jist as stout as if it hadn’t never been broke, 
jsn’t it ?” 

James Chester answered his employer in the 
affirmative, and, after looking at his watch, 


said : 

“Uncle Luke, I have promised to spend the 
night at Mr. Raymond’s, and as we have finished 
our day’s work, I guess I’ll go now. Tell Aunt 
Mary that I'll not be at home to-night.” 

A good- humoured smile stole over the old 
man’s face, and, after regarding his nephew a 
few minutes, he burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Ha! hatha! Goin’ ter see the old man 
this time, hey, lad? Well, that’s kinder nat’ral, 
seein’ his putty little darter, Lucy, is at home. 
But come to the shop arly to-morrow, Jim, an’ 

"tend to that ’ere iron-work ; for it must be done, 
an’ you'll have ter do it alone. I’m goin’ ter 
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the city and won’t be back afore three o’clock. 
Let’s see—Rowell’s comin’ to-night. I guess 

you’d better wait till he comes, an’ then you 

can lock up an’ take the key of the shop with 
ou.” 

** Certainly, certainly, uncle. I forgot about 
Mr. Rowell.” 

«IT wish he would hurry with that money, Jim. 
The note for forty pounds that I hold agin 
Rowell was due to-day, an’ he promised to settle 
it to-night. I guess we won’t have ter wait 
long. Rowell generally keeps his word. Let’s 
see—it’s after half-past six. The train has bin 
in some time. Don’t you s’pose he'll come, 
Jim ?” 

“T think he will, sir. And, if ’'m not mis- 
taken, that is his waggon now.” 

The young mechanic had hardly finished 
speaking before the expected man entered the 
shop. 

“ Here it is, Waldron. Count it over and see 
if it is all right.” 

So saying, Mr. Rowell walked across the 
shop, handed the money to Luke Waldron, and 
took the redeemed note. Then, after inquiring 
about some work that he had in the shop, he 
jumped into his iage and left as abruptly as 
he came. The jovial old blacksmith looked 
after his patron for a while, and then expressed 
his opinion with his usual hearty laugh. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Jim, that ther’s one of your 
golden-edged, kind-hearted business men. ‘ Got 
plenty of work for yer. Do it well, an’ I'll pay 
yer well. Keep yer thanks to yerself, I don’t 


‘want ’em.’ What do yer think of that Mr, 

| Blunt, Jim ?” 

| A very good customer, uncle, and one whose 
note is worth its face.” 

“Well, I’m right glad ter get it, anyway, 
| This forty pounds ’ll buy Mary an’ the young 
un a good many comforts.” 

After carefully placing his money in his 
— the old man took off his apron and 
| said: 

«Come, Jim, it is near seven o’clock. The 
moon is up, andI guess you’re anxious to see 
little Lucy, ain’t yer ?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I am getting rather 
anxious, uncle.” 

“Then we'd better close shop. Bring that 
’ere lantern, and let’s hitch up old Barney. 4 

Luke Waldron lived over two miles from the 
| Village where his blacksmith shop was situated, 
| and it was his custom to drive to his place of 

| business. James Chester lived with his uncle, 
|and, excep such occasions as that which 
| called him away to-night, he was a companion 
| in these daily rides. 

After Luke Waldron’s marriage, his wife had 
been loath to part with the old homestead, and 
the blacksmith as loath to part with the brisk 
business that he always had in the locality of 
hisold smithy. So, as Luke expressed it, “ We 
jist split the difference. I bought the old house 
an’ we live ther’; an’ I kept the old shop, an 
neow me an’ Jim works ther’.” 

After lighting the lantern, both men started 
for the stable, which was across the road from 
the shop, to prepare old Barney, the horse, for 
his usual route. Two years ago, Dennis. Morgan, 
@ notorious horsethief and highwayman had 
been arrested, tried and sentenced to several 
years’ imprisonment in gaol. Luke Waldon 
had acted as foreman of the jury that found the 
prisoner guilty. 

A few weeks before the occurrence of which I 
write four convicts, among whom was Dennis 
Morgan, had made their escape from prison. 
Feeling perfectly secure from re-capture Dennis 
Morgan returned to his old haunts, and followed 
his old pursuits with redoubled vigour. 

Unfortunately, the convict happened to pass 
the blacksmith shop on this night, and perceiv- 
ing the bright light within, he crept behind it 
to a place where he could easily watch its 
inmates. One glance wss sufficient. The 
convict recognised Luke Waldron as one of the 
hated jurymen, and the dark passions that 
distorted his face boded but little good to the 
old man. 

It was Dennis Morgan’s intention to set fire 
to the old smithy. But as he crouched in the 
deep shadows, and watched through the large 
chinks in the old boards, the greed for gold, the 
sight of money, and the conversation inside (to 
which he had listened very attentively) changed 
his milder plans for revenge to those of robbery 
and assassination. 

The greed for goldis insatiable, and those 
vile lawbreakers whose accumulating vices have 
plunged them into the dismal sloughs of 
indigence and crime, find this vicious, infernal 
frenzy their leading passion. 

Dennis Morgan’s’ murderous plans were 
formed. He knew the gloomy wood through 
which Luke Waldron would There he 
would strike the blow. The old man would be 
alone. No ear would hear him. No eye would 
see him, But a sordid revenge would be his, 
and his ill-gotten gains would satisfy the crav- 
ings of appetite with many a midnight revel or 
loathsome debauchery. 

The blacksmith and his nephew had hardly 
entered the stable-door before the convict 
glided into the shop, and after taking James 
Chester’s scarf from the peg, where it hung 
with his overcoat, he glanced hurriedly round 
the room. Seeing a large clasp-knife lying on 
the work-bench near him, he took it, and, after 
feeling of its keen edge, he said: 

“ Ha,old boy! This’s jist the thing for yer. 
I reckon I’ll help square our little debt. Yes, 
old man, Dennis Morgan’s back again, and he’ll 
charge about fifty for the privilege that yer 
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Den for a time to that boardin’-house. Let’s 
see—l’ve got a comforter; “tis the young 
feller’s. Well, I’ll put this by the old man 
arter I settled him. Old Rowel ’1l tell that the 
young rooster was the only one seed him pay 
Mr. Uncle Luke Juryman. He! he! he ! When 
they find this rag, they’ll say Nephew Jim done 
— 

The convict glanced toward the stable, to 
be sure that all was right, and then disappeared 
out of the door as quickly as he had entered. It 
took but a short time to harness the horse and 
bring him across the road to the door of the 
blacksmith shop. 

But, quick as they were, they were not there 
in time to see its recent dark-visaged oceupant 
skulk out of the door along the road, and disap- 
pear around the bend in the direction of Jones’ 
Wood. Luke Waldron hurriedly. put on his 
coat, jumped into the waggon, and started old 
Barney towards home. 

“Good-night, Jim. A pleasant evenin’ an’ 
happy dreams to yer. Kiss Lucy for old Uncle 
Luké, an’ tell her not to spark too late. Git up, 
Barney. Yer late to-night. Phew! how the 
wind howls! Mary ’ll feel worried if yer don’t 
hurry home. Git up!” 

The pale moon, as it threw its silvery ray8 
about the solitary old blacksmith, the cold 
November blast, as it shrieked through the leaf- 
less trees, and ¢he moonlight shadows across the 
lonely road, awakened in old Luke’s mind brighs 
pictures of home. He saw the steaming kettle, 
a comfortable fire, cosy apartments, and his 
happy family. 

He had reached the wood, and but a short 
distance intervened between him and his de- 
stroyer. A dark object was at the horse’s head, 
and a pistol’s sharp report rang out upon the 
clear, cold air. The sudden lurch of a frightened 
horse, a heavy fall followed by three or four 
cries for help, the gleam of a descending knife, 
: = groan, and the murderer had done the 

eed. 

When James Chester took down his overcoats 
he was very much surprised to find no scarf 
hanging inits accustomed place. Thinking that 
one of the many jokers who visited the shop 
had hidden it, he gave its disappearance no 
second thought, but after fastening the windows 
locked the door and hurried toward the house of 
Farmer Raymond. 

Mr. Raymond’s house was situated near the 
turnpike road, and about half a mile from the 
blacksmith shop. The road that Luke Waldron 
had taken was nearly parallel with and ata 
hailing distance from the turnpike road for over 
a quarter of a mile, and then it branched off at 
right angles through Jones’ Woodjto the black- 
smith’s house. The two roads were separated 
by a nearly impenetrable marsh of briers and 
eee that extended to Mr. Raymond’s 
arm. 

James Chester had gone nearly a quarter of 
a mile on his way towards Mr. Raymond’s, 
when the sound of a pistol’s sharp crack checked 
his rapid steps. The wind was northwest, and 
he could distinctly hear the sounds from Jones’ 
Wood. 

“Ha! What’s that?” he ejaculated, as he 
stopped to lfsten. ‘“‘Heavenhelp him! There’s 
someone being robbed over in the woods, and 
he’s calling for help. No, it can’t be. Yes! 
There it is again! That’s Uncle Luke’s voice ! 
Heaven grant that no harm may come to him.” 

Over the fence, down the steep embankment, 
James Chester rushed through the thick 
brambles and undergrowth, regardless of the 
sharp briers that made deep scratches on his 
hands and face, or tore large rents in his cloth- 
ing at nearly every step. 

The opposite road was soon reached, and a 
quick run brought him into the dark shadows 
of the wood. Cautiously he trod the deserted 
road, and tried in vain to catch a repetition of 
those sounds that had caused his great anxiety. 
Only an occasional hoot from some solitary owl, 
or the mournful sighings of the wind through 
the gloomy pines by the roadside, seemed to 
reward his search. 





And as he was about to retrace his steps, 
thinking that after all he must have been de- 
luded by some returning rioter, his foot caught 
and he fell nearly prostrate across a dark ob- 
ject at his feet. The moon, that had Leen ina 
cloud, now burst forth with an unnatural 
light, and revealed the lifeless form of Luke 
Waldron. 

Oh !.can we not draw the curtain here? Can 
we not awake and find this only a horrible 
dream, and we, Luke Waldron’s friends, freed 
from the sad bereavement which this atrocious 
deed has caused us? Quickly regaining his 
footing, the young mechanic knelt by the side 
of the dead body. Not until he had felt of the 
pulse and had placed his hand over the heart, 
die he realise the terrible truth. 

“Dead! Hecannot be! Yes! Poor uncle! 
Oh, Heaven, send your vengeance upon the 
head of this vile murderer! Aunt Mary! Little 
Dannie! Heaven help them, for they’ll surely 
need it now !” 

Words could no longer express his great grief, 
and the strong man wept like a child. Three 
men on their way to the village had stopped 
and tied the frightened horse, and then hastened 
forward to find its owner. Turning the angle 
in the road-they came in full sight of James 
Chester bending over the murdered man. The 
back of the young mechanic was towards them, 
and they thought that he was a robber who had 
old Luke Waldron at his mercy. 

“Hist, Dick, don’t you make any noise, but 
pick up that big stone ther’ an’ hand it to me. 
There’s a man got old Luke down on his back, 
an’ it looks like he’s going through his 
pockets.” 

Silently they approached the kneeling man, 
and, when they were within a short distance of 
James Chester, the foremost of the three raised 
the stone. Fortunately the cracking of a dry 
stick under one of the men’s feet attracted 
James’ attention, and he turned just in time to 
avoid the intended blow. Recognition was 
mutual. 

« James Chester!” 

The stone fell with a thud to the ground. 
The three men seemed rivetted to the earth, so 
great was theiramazement. James hastily ex- 
plained how he had discovered the murdered 
man, and then said: 

“Hurry, men! Come with me. We must 
capture this scamp. Uncle Luke has not been 
dead long, and the murderer can’t be far away. 
Hasten to the village, Gough, and alarm the 
neighbourhood. Have either of you got a 
pistol or anything to defend yourselves with ?” 

“We haven’t anything, Jim. But we can 
cut clubs.” 

They understood it all now. Luke Waldron 
had been robbed and murdered. His pockets 
were turned inside out, and the gold watch that 
he always wore was gone. They saw the 
mangled body, the rifled pockets, and the ap- 
pearance of what had been a deadlyscuffle. The 
murderer was escaping. They must help James 
Chester capture him, or Luke Waldron’s death 
might go unavenged. 

“This way, this way, men. It looks asif he 
went this side of the briers. Hurry! We can 
do no good standing here. The coroner will 
take charge of the body, Come.” 

Selecting three stout clubs from the under- 
brush near, James Chester and the two intrepid 
fellows carefully examined the trampled bushes, 
and then rushed through the wood after the 
highwayman and murderer. 

Gough spread the news from house to house. 
Men flocked from every quarterand dispersed in 
every direction in search of the homicide. Swift 
horseback-riders traversed the roads to inter- 
cept the murderer’s flight. Lights shone in 
every part of Jones’ Wood till the dawning day 
paled their gleam. 

All was useless. The cunning murderer had 
eluded their search, and before the rising sun 
had cast its first ray upon the scene of last 
night’s terrible tragedy, Dennis Morgan was 
many miles away from the hand of justice or 
the accusation of crime. 

But human justice is ever impatient to mete 





**an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” 
and, if conviction does not find the real perpe- 
trator of an evil deed, suspicion will surely 
have a substitute. 

The coroner had taken possession of the body, 
and, before the break of day, the law and 
authorities had called for the particulars of the 
crime from the three men who had discovered 
James Chester bending over the murdered 
man. 

His blood-stained scarf had been found and 
identified. Investigation showed the struggle 
to have been partly in the clump of briers by 
the body and partly in the road. The scratched 
hands and face, the torn clothing, with every 
other circumstance of that fatal night, seemed 
to direct the dark finger of suspicion towards 
the young mechanic as the perpetrator of this 
awful deed. It was vain to think of Christian 
character or unimpeachable conduct of the past, 
for there was the law and here were facts of too 
strong a circumstantial evidence to admit 
partiality. 

When James Chester returned, weary, sorrow- 
ful, and unsuccessful in his search, the heavy 
hand of the law was placed upon his shoulder, 
and he was led away a prisoner charged with 
murder until he could prove his innocence before 
the tribunal of Justice. 

When circumstantial evidence has thrown the 
dark net of suspicion around its first victim, 
blind justice is dead to partiality, and public 
sentiment will perforate the most spotless 
character with its ideal stain. 

«‘ James Chester is guilty. He is the only one 
that could have done it. We've been greatly 
deceived in the thankless young hypocrite,” 
echoed from neighbour to neighbour when they 
heard of the particulars that led to the arrest. 
Conviction was written on nearly every face. 

Ah! but there was one on whom this terrible 
news would fall like a death knell. Yetno con- 
viction could be strong enough to cast a single 
doubt across her mind that would shade the 
noble character of James Chester. 

@vs of the murder had reached Farmer 
Raymond soon after its discovery, and he had 
taken his best horses to assist in the search. 

Immediately after her father’s departure, 
Lucy Raymond had gone to her room to watch 
out of the window that overlooked the road for 
Mr. Raymond’s return. The young girl had 
wept sympathetic tears for the sudden bereave- 
ment that had fallen on her betrothed husband 
and his widowed aunt. 

And an earnest prayer arose to Heaven that 
night to protect James Chester from all impend- 
ing harm. How little thought that earnest 
Christian solicitor how appropriate was her 
prayer, and how mercifully it would be 
answered. 

Lucy Raymond was a beautiful woman. And 
in no time in her life did she appear more beau- 
tiful than as she sat by the old-fashioned win- 
dow, gazing out upon the moonlighted scenery 
before her. Her thoughts were entirely en- 
wrapped in one whom she had truly loved from 
the time that they as children had played 
together upon the village green before the old 
yellow schoolhouse. 

A beautiful smile irradiated her countenance 
as she thought of that childish affection that had 
matured into a deep and lasting love which 
neither time, distance, nor the most adverse cir- 
cumstances could destroy. 

Hour after hour passed away. Feelings of 
grief and pity for Mrs. Waldron and her little 
boy were commingled with those of love and 
anxiety for James Chester until the weary girl 
rested her head upon the small table before her 
and soon sank into a troubled sleep. 

When the mind has been deeply agitated by 
such sad occurrences, it is impossible for it to 
receive that sweet repose which a healthy sleep 
naturally gives to it. Qnick, vivid and sorrow- 
fnl dreams came and went, until at last the 
sleeper thought she saw her lover carried away, 
by a passionate, howling mob, to be executed for 
the murder of Luke Waldron. 

But it seemed that, just as they were about to 
perform the execution, a beautiful ange) 
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appeared in their midst whose surrounding halo 
changed James Chester’s most bitter foes into 
repentant, sympathetic friends. Sweet music 
filled the air, and the enraptured mob fell upon 
their faces as the heaventy visitant spoke. 

‘Lucy Raymond, Heaven has heard your 
prayer, and will not leave you comfortiess.” 

With a cry of joy she thonght she sprang 
forward to embrace her liberated lover—when 
she awoke and found it only a dream, and James 
Chester free from ‘the direful miseries in which 
her troubled:imagination. had pictured. him. 

Dreams are but dreams, and the dark omens 
which they contain are but the idle winds that 
ripple the quiet waters of a peaceful mind. But, 
when the lowering clouds of calamity hang 
threateningly:.o’er their intended victim, «with 
their foreboding omens, may prove: a blessing 
in preparing the mind for fierce tempests of 
sorrow that may suddenly burst upon it. So it 
was with Lucy Raymond. 

The next morning news came of the arrest. 
Although not of a superstitious nature, yet this 
dream had made such an impression upon the 
young girl’s mind that she was partly prepared 
to reseive this sad intelligence. Ah! but this 
was not imaginary now, and a pale, haggard 
face showed plainly how:she shared the misfor- 
tunes of him whom she loved. 

Day after day a closely:veiled lady was ad- 
mitted to the prisoner’s cell. At every visit the 
old gaoler listened with reverence to the earnest 
prayers for Divine mercy and protection for the 
occupant of that gloomy dungeon. 


* * * * * 


Time soon passed away. Friends had done 
everything that could be done to prove the 
prisoner’s innocence. Private detectives had 
searched in vain for the gold watch and other 
things that had been taken from the dead man’s 
pockets. Strenuons efforts were made to find 
the missing knife. A deseription of the stolen 
articles was published in every leading news- 
paper, and large rewards were offered for qheir 
recovery, but all efforts proved unavailing. 

Detectives were foiled in their every attempt 
to throw more light upon this sad affair, and it 
gradually became a settled conviction that 
during the heat,of anger James Chester had 
killed the oldman and.attempted to lay the erime 
to others by ransacking the victim’s pockets 
and destroying their contents. 

The day for the trial came. The jury had 
been sworn, and the prosecuting attorney opened 
the trial with a clear, concise statement of the 
case. The post-mortem examination had re- 
vealed the fact that Luke Waldron had met his 
death from a blow jnflicted bya large knife. In 
the right shoulder a pistol bullet was found 
in the thin part of the scapula. Both wounds 
had bled freely, consequently they must have 
been received before life was.extinct. 

The trial lasted three days. People flocked 
from every direction. The old court-room was 
so crowded that the police were obliged to refuse 
admittance to scores of people who had come a 
great distamce to hear this. remarkable trial. 
Every witness for the prosecution appeared to 
question the innocence of the prisoner. The 
jury seemed to forget all about the defence as 
they listened to the powerful eloquence of the 
prosecuting attorney. 

At last the witnesses had been examined. 
The counsel for the defendant had coneluded his 
summing up, and the prosecuting attorney arose 
to finish this trying ordeal. There is a 
magnetism about an eloquent man that is as 
impossible to explain as it is to withstand. 
Every testimony was made a conviction in the 
closing speech, and he ended by saying : 

**Can we believe this man to be guilty? If a 
person is discovered kneeling.over a murdered 
man apparently in the act of plunder; if the 
blood-stained scarf of this man is found near 
the body, and if he claims to have lost that 
scarf only a short time previous to this deed; if 
he leads the men who diseover him in a useless 
search, that he may cover all traces of this crime, 
if on this night his hands and face were 





seratched, his. clothes torn and. dirty;. if the 
body: was found partly in the briers by the road ; 
if a large clasp-knife had been left tobe 
repaired at the shop where this man worked, 
and if this knife was secreted, or lost on the 
very night that this crime was perpetrated— 
then, gentlemen of the jury, who would:you say 
did this atrocious deed? Is the .prisoner 
innocent? No,sir! The chain of deep guilt is 
strongly united and fastened with the curse of 
Cain about James Chester, the inhuman 
murderer of Luke Waldron.” 

That deep voice sounded these names, in my 
ears, many months after they were pronounced; 
and doubtless they had a powerful effect upon 
the verdict as the case was submitted to the 
jury. It seemed that the jury had hardly 
entered the jurors’ room before the door opened 
again. A whisper was heard. The steady 
tramp of stern, impartial men, and the jurors 
returned to their box. A hush like ‘that of 
death was among the audience as the judge, in 
measured tones, asked the question : 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, have you decided 
upon a verdict ?” 

‘We have, your honour. It is our painful 
duty to pronounce James Chester guilty of 
murder in the first:degnree.” 

Another painful silence followed, which was 
broken only by a short sob as Lucy Raymond 
hid her face upon her father’s shoulder. But 
the prisoner had expected this verdict, and he 
quietly arose for the sentence to be pronounced 
as the judge addressed him. 

** James Chester, from the testimony of your 
friends, your conduct has been unimpeachable 
before this sad affair. But from some cause 
which you refuse to reveal, you have broken one 
of God’s greatest commandments and accepted 
the terrible curse of Cain by dyeing your hands 
in innocent blood. James Chester, you stand 
convicted, by twelve impartial men, of murder 
in the first degree, and it now becomes my sad 
duty to harden my heart.against past good be- 
haviour while I pass the sentence of death upon 
you for the sad and grievous crime which you 
have lately committed.” 

James Chester realised all now. His allotted 
time on earthrwas sealed, and he was sentenced 
to meet an ignominious death for the murder of 
one whom he fondly loved asa father. With a 
deep groan, the doomed man sank into a seat. 

It was.then that a true woman’s love exhibited 
itself. A rustling sound, a quick step, and Lucy 
Raymond stood in the court of justice. Her 
clear, bell-like voice was heard even in the 
crowded eorridors outside of the court-room. 
The jury seemed to quail before the noble- 
minded woman. 

She seemed to act under one controlling im- 
pulse, for the misfortunes of James Chesterwere 
her misfortunes, and her unselfish disposition 
could have undergone any sacrifice to prove the 
innocence or.even mitigate the awful sentence: 
pronounced against this unfortunate man. Lucy 
Raymond’s tearful face was turned to the judge 
as she said : 

«*“We may find no mercy here. “The eruel, 
delusive net of cirewmstantial evidence is- too 
strong for mercy among incredulous men. But 
He will be merciful to'me. The Lord will be 
merciful to my affianced husband. He knows 
that James Chester is innocent, forthe All- 
mighty, All-seeing eye ean penetrate every 
heart. Sir, though day after day -will find 
tears of bitter sorrow upon that dismal prison 
floor, yet James and I will raise our earnest, 
supplicating prayers to Heaven, and in the end 
He will not leave us comfortless. He will not 
allow your cruel mandate to be fulfilled, when 
you say that this innocent man shall. .expiate 
upon the gallows the black erimes.of another. 
Oh, Lord! Hear, I beseech you! Oh, hear my 
prayer, and convince these stern men of their 
unjust aceusation.” 

No criminal court had ever before listened to 
such a prayer, and all feelings of grim justice 
were silenced by that eloquent appeal. There 
was no eye undimmed, no seeret spring of pity 
untouched, throughout the whole concourse of 
that crowded court-room. ‘Tears of compassion 





filled the judge’s eyes, and his reply was hardly 
audible. 

** Poor, afflicted girl! We cannot: help you. 
I earnestly wish that it.was otherwise... But it 
cannot be. .The decree of justice, when once 
sealed, cannot be broken without a proper 
cause.” 


The next morning after this disaster at. —-- 
Theatre, in the city of ——, the hospitals were 
crowded with those who had been disabled in te 
great conflagration. Just as the last bed in 

Hospital had been occupied, an -ambu- 
lance waggon rolled up to'the door. 

“Another sufferer, doctor. A man this 
time.” 

*« No room for him here. You must go to the 
next ward,” was the reply. 

« But, doctor, he is dying. He -says he has 
something to say before he dies, and it’s my 
opinion he: won’t live long.” 

«© Very well, then, bring. him in. Here, nurse, 
get No. 27 in:the hall, and put this man in his 
place.” 

The-order was quickly obeyed, and the dying 
man was placed upon the vacated bed. The 
doctors gathered around the new patient, and, 
after a short, examination, pronounced his 
injuries fatal. The man was perfectly con- 
scious, and, after the examinatign was finished, 
he asked : 

“Ts it very bad, doctor? Am I goin’ ter 
die ?” 

“If you have any friends, you had. better 
send for them immediately. You -have been 
inqured internally, and you will not live many 
hours,” was the reply. 

“T hain’t got no friends. But I got somo- 
thin’ awful ier tell yer. I killed Luke Waldron, 
an’ they’re goin’ ter hang young Jim Chester 
for it. I’m Dennis Morgan, who got out vo 
prison with three of my pals not. longago. Ges 
someone to write down what I’ve got to say, so 
I can sign my name to it. You'll find Luke 
Waldron’s watch an’ the pocket-book in my 
pocket. I’ve only got a fifty in’t now. I’ve got 
that knife in my pocket that I stole from the 
shop, an’ you'll find the pistol, too. Hurry, 
doctor, I’m beginning to git weak.” 

One of the assistants quickly produced. paper, 
pen, and ink, and after placing a small stand 
near the bed, he wrote the dying man’s confes- 
sion. The doctors were obliged.to resort to the 
most powerful stimulants in order to keep 
strength in the dying confessor. He had hardly 
strength enough to sign the document, and 
after making the last letter the blood burst 
through his mouth and nostrils, and he fell for- 
ward unconscious, 

Hemorrhage ‘succeeded hemorrhage until 
Dennis Morgan’s life was ended on earth, and 
he was. summoned to meet an Almighty 
Tribunal whose eternal punishment would be 
tenfold greater than which mere flesh and blood 
could experience. 


* * * % 2 


On one of those mild, pleasant winter morn- 
ings. which seem to be a characteristic. of our 
changeable climate, the old village rector 
entered the gloomy prison with Lucy Raymon, 
and was ushered into the cell occupied by 
James Chester. One would hardly have known 
James Chester now. His hair was nearly whit» 
and his every agpengemne betokened one suffer- 
ing with the infirmities of age. 

Lucy Raymond and her companion had hardly 
entered the cell before an unusual noise-greete’ 
their ears. The startled gaoler hurriedly, 
locked them in, and then disappeared into tie 
hall, securely fastening the outer door as he 


went. 

As the hall. door opened, cheer after cheer 
rang out apparently from a score of persons 
collected in the reception-room of the gaol, and 
their words were plainly heard. 

“ Hurrah for the Home Secretary. Long life 
and three cheers for James!” 

Click—the door was closed, and the-hearts of 
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the listeners beat high with expectation as they 
tried in vain to catch the other words. Only an 
unusual hum, and then all was still again; 
until the heavily bolted door that led: from the 
hall into the corridor swung open, and a number 
of officials stood before the prisoner’s cell. 

Lucy Raymond! Ah, how’ much like your 
dream! Those who would have coldly executed 
thee once to prove that a merciful Creator has 
not left you comfortless. The key grated in 
another door, and the kind-hearted old gaoler 
uttered the first congratulations to the liberated 
man. 

«Hurrah, Jim, everything is &ll richt'! ‘They 
have found the real murderer, and ‘the ‘Home 
Secretary has sent you’a pardon.” 


* * * * * 


Let us draw the curtain of oblivion over the 
sad scenes of the past, for the bitter cold winter 
of sorrow has now melted imto the beautiful 
flowers of spring. While. the merry wedding- 
bell rings out from the old ehurch belfry, let 
us hasten to the sacred house and witness the 
fulfilment of a. prophetic dream,and His answer 
to a lowly prayer. 

Yes, He has indeed answered Lucy Ray- 
mond’s prayer! And we éxtend our blessings, 
as the old rector pronounces the solemn words, 
“Those whom God-has jomed' together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

Ay, James Chester, sharer in many a school- 
day’s pleasure, go with.afriend’s blessing. Go 
with your lovely Christian wife, and may the 
bright sunshine from Heaven penetrate the 
thickest gloom that may ever hover over your 
happy home. May the noble character which 
you two have exhibited foster itself with your 
declining years, and instime of \sickmess-or be- 
reavement, in time of trouble or adversity; you 
will lift your supplicating prayers to Heaven, 
and He will not leave you comfortless. 

E. T..A. 








FACETIZ., 





A HOTHOUSE POLITICIAN. 


GrenTLEMAN: “ Well, Dibble, and what’ side 
are you on?” 
Drsesue (gardener): “ Oh,I’maconservatory, 
sir.” —Fun. 
SEMPER’ PARATA. 


Tae Docror’s Daucutmr: “Janet, are you 
never going to leave off that unbecoming old 
bonnet ?” 

Janet (aged villager) :-“ Well, miss, I’ve 
wore it for thirty years, and the vicar sxys I 
may be took any hour !”” —Punch. 


TO A DAMSEL IN TEARS. 
Way weepest thou, fairmaiden? Prithee 
speak. 
Thou wringest my heart’s chords! I see 
that tear 


So gently rolling down thy pallid cheek, 
And fain the cause of such distress Id 


seek ; 
Mourn’st'thou a friend, or someone, still 
more dear? 


What! ‘Silent still, though anguish knots 
thy brow, 
And heaves thy bosom with a racking 


sigh, 
Let me assuage thy grief. Thy woes 


avow, 
And tell me quickly why, what, when, and 
how! 
* - ® * “ 


“T’ve got 4 bit o” summut in my eye !” 
—Fun. 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD,” &c. 


Unctx (to collector): “I suppose you won’t 
charge for this little man ?” 
_Coutecror (to child): “How old are you, 
little sir ?” 
Bor: «I am fiye when I am at home, but 
three when travelling.” —Fun. 





VEBY LIKELY. 


““Goop morning, Betty. 
Father pretty well?” 

“No, sir, ’m-sorry to say he ain’t at all the 
thing.” 

“Sorry, indeed, to hear that. 
matter with him ?” 

“Well, sir, the fact is he and Muster Revill 
druv over to Canterbury the other day, and the 
trap got turned clean over, and I think that 
upset bim.” —Judy. 


Fine morning! 


What’s the 


BOTANY. 


Rostr: “ What plant is that, ‘mamma ?” 

Mamma: “ The castor-oil plant, dear.” 

Rosiz: “ Have they got a cod-liver-oil plant 
too, mamma?” —dJudy. 








THE OLD STORY. 





I rmoverr not when I’ joined the 
* dance, 
To tune of music sweetly playing, 
My partner might through life per- 
chance 
Set all my slumbering love thoughts 
straying. 
She looked so sweet and debonaire, 
No jewels adorning brow or tresses, 
But goodness, truth, and love was 
there, 
Set by a heart that kindness blesses. 


The sunshine in her sweet blue eyes 
That not a care on earth had 
clouded, 
Was bright as early morn’s arise, 
O’er flowers with pearly. dew-drops 
shrouded. 
As the soft ringlets o’er her neck, 
Went playfully around it straying, 
And held my every sense in check, 
While Cupid with my heart was 
playing. 


f lingered.on each look and tone 
As whirled-we through the giddy 
mazes, 

And in the few short moments flown 
Had noted e’en the humble daisies. 
That graced her hair with simple 

charm, 
More weleome than the diamond 
glowing, 
And thought as she leaned. on my arm 
That life indeed was brighter 
growing. 


And thus, in truth, it came about, 
He found my love serenely napping, 
And life’s resolves were put to rout 
By Cupid at my heart-strings tap- 
ing. 
The selfish charm of single bliss 
Was. chased from out wy bosom 
dwelling, 
It ended ina blush and kiss, 
And left me.a fond love-tale telling. 


. . 





STATISTICS. 





Arthe Alexandra Palace on Whit-Monday the 
consumption of solids, fluids, and delicacies was 
nearly as follows:—Wines and spirits, 506 
dozen; draught ale, 150. barrels; bottled ale. 
1,000. dozen; » bottled stout, 400 dozen ; mineral 
waters, 3,000 dozen; meat, 15 tons; small'salad 
5 van loads; new, potatoes, 4 tons; tea, 10 
chests; coffee, 4.cwt.; bread, 25,000 loaves ; 
buns.and cakes, 31,000. Breakage and missing 
—-Glass (various), 1,200 pieces; crockeryware, 
(various), 500 pieces; plated goods Samad 
18; cutlery (various), 24; tin measures (various), 
60. Other statisties are also supplied. as.under: 
—Teas sold, 10,000;dinners sold, from Is. up- 





wards, 2,855; visitors to the theatre, 3,500; 
visitors to the circus and hippodrome, 31,283 ; 
towels used in lavatory, 5,000, As many « 
109,000 gallons of New—River water were puinp 
into the palace. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Sueep’s Heap Fisu.—A fish that goes under 
this name is plentiful in the latter part of 
summer on.some parts of the coast of Norti 
America. Itis highly esteemed for the tabie. 
Its weight isissometimes as much as fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. A very large fish is sometimes 
sold in New York for a price equal to four or 
five pounds sterling. 

SHERBERT, Lumon.—Rub one pound end » 
half of loaf sugar upon nine fresh lemons unt: 
the yellow part is.taken off: . Put the sugar in 
a bowl, squeeze upon it the juice of the lemon 
and add a quart of water. Stir the liquor ti 
the sugar is dissolved, strain, and freeze as fo: 
ice cream. 

SHerpert,’ TurKIsH.—Boil two-pounds o: 
loaf sugar with a pint. and a half of water to 
clear syrup. Skim carefully, and pour it into 
bow]. “When cold, stir into a pint and a half o 
strained lemon-juice and one quart of whit: 
veal stock, elear and strong. Serve in glasses. 

Sonu, Curtets or.—When soles are so larc 
that they cannot conveniently be fried whol. 
they may be divided into cutlets. To do thi», 
skin and clean the sole, and cut it crosswi: 
through the bone into pieces‘about an ch wide. 
Fry these in the usual way. Whendone enougi: 
dish them ona circle ona hot dish, with one 
piece resting upon another, and put fried parsley 
in the centre. Time to fry, according to the 
thickness of the fish. Propable cost 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Sufficient, one modest-sized 
pair for three or four persons. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue recent ‘National Demonstration of 
Women in St. James’ Hall” and the preliminary 
meetings entailed an expense of £500, which is 
hoped to raise by.a “special fund.” 

Tux transference of the Court from Windsor 
Castle to Buckingham Palace fora few days 
entails an expenditure of £2,000. 

A NEw costume for the seashore is the bain 
de mer, or sea bath dresses. Theseare intended 
to be worn as the first. toilet after a morning 
sea-bath, but are sufficiently elaborate for any 
occasion not full dress. In reality, they are 
only a massof white albatross and figured momie 
cloth, pervaded by dainty little ruffles and plait- 
ings. There are parasols with gay-winged 
butterflies ‘to match. fi 

Tur Duke of Edinburgh is said to have 
discovered ‘that the tone of a violin can be 
improved by using resin for the strings as well 
as for the bow... Probably the thing has been 
done over and over again during the past fifty 
years. The Duke possesses a Stradivarius, 
which has been handed down in the family 
from the day of the maker. It is said that the 
Duke is strongly inclined to perform a violin 
sdloin ‘public at the Albert. Hall. Perhaps a 
popular charity will bring him out. 

A curious novelty, ‘which will probably 
revolutionise the building trade, is about to be 
brought out by a company now forming— 
namely, the production of artificial stone. for 
ordinary ‘building purposes the stone is made in 
squaré blocks similar to bricks, but its form isa 
mere question of moulding. It is composed of 
certain proportions of sand and lime, and 
obtains its solidity and hardness from hydraulic 
pressure. In London, where, from the difficulty 
of procuring stone, we are condemned to use 
bricks disguised with plaster, the importance 
of this invention can hardly be over-estimated 
provided it can be carried successfully into 
practice. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marx.—Tell the young lady the truth with regard to 
your own ings, and ask her if she will be your wife. 

ou will then be apt to get a frank statement: from her 
which will enable you to see just how matters are. 

Hetreyn K.—Yours is one of those emotional natures 
whose sympathies are easily excited, and whose tears 
flow quite freely when reading anything of an affecting 
nature. Itis very embarrassing at times, especially when 
at a theatre, and one is so affected by the scenes on the 
stage as not only to shed tears, but be agitated by sobs. 
It may be a compliment to the actors, but the sensation 
is a very unpleasant one to those who cannot prevent 
such a manifestation of their feelings. You can only 
overcome it by the exercise of your will. 

Grorcr.—All MSS. should be written in ink, and on 
ut one side of the paper only. 

M. A.—Books would be of no benefit in studying for 
the stage. Practical illustration is what is needed. 

Rex.—There is a fine line in Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of 


Life”’— 
“Learn to labour and to wait.” 


We commend it to you. Learn to labour, that, if need 
be, you may have a home of your own, and to wait till 
the gentle influence of time establishes you and your 
mother’s good intentions in the thoughts of the other 
family, and makes all things easier for you. We hope 
that at the end of the year consent will be given, and we 
give you no counsel on the opposite supposition. 

Marr W.—At the commencement of summer, when 
people are so saly $0 take cold in the head, the use of 
Osborne’s Golden Drops is considered a valuable specific. 
They also go far towards curing deafness. 

Corious.—We do not think that the owner of an en- 
tailed estate can deal with it in any way except with the 
consent of the next heir. 

Anytze.—The soreness at either end of the mouth is 
Nature’s premonition that you require medicine. 

Servant.—The best way to bleach articles is to lay 
them in the sun and constantly damp them. 

Epwarp.—lIf the lady went to church under the care of 
a gentleman she could not, with propriety, »ccept the 
attentions of a second. But if she was unattended by 
any gentleman it was entirely at her option to receive or 
decline the escort. 

H. B.—You refer to a monk of the Hartz or Rhineland, 
named Berthold Schwartz, concerning whom there is 
much dispute. Some authorities say that Roger Bacon 
iavented gunpowder near the close of the 13th century, 
and others ascribe its invention to Albertus Maguus, a 
preaching monk, who died at Cologne, Prussia, in the 
year 1280. That it was actually inven and brought 
into practical use prior to the close of the 14th century 
is known by the fact that in the year 1378 the English had 
four hundred cannon before St. Malo, in Brittany. 

Teppy.—As the lady is older than you are it would be 
safe to leave it to her whether once a week would be too 
often to call after your engagement. As a rule, the 
sooner a young man comes to an understanding with a 
sweetheart who is older than himself the better it is for 

er. 

GeorcGe.—Irrespective of the great-coat and doubtful 
manner of the second caller, the lady was to be expected 
to intimate her wish to her invited guest that he should 
remain as long asis usual in such circumstances, and a 
lady of tact would have been apt to do it in such a way 
as to make the t-coat take itself and its possessor 
off. But many ies are timid, and we do not blame 
them. It is often better to be gentle, and not “ up to 
the way of the world,” than to be able to “manage 
things.” Besides, there are often wheels within wheels. 
She may be under obligations to the wearer of the great- 
coat, or her father may, or her brother. He may lend 
money, for example, and, on the whole, we think the 

poor lady was estbelie to be pitied rather than blamed. 
we render our verdict upon her “Not guilty, but do 
not do it again.” And as you are sure to get another 
invitation, if the great-coat comes again make it a point 
to render the wearer so uncomfortable that he will retire 
early. Perhaps you should have helved the ladv on this 
*ccasion. 


| 





Gtaprs, seventeen, tall, dark, curly hair, fond of home 
and music, wouid like to correspond with a seaman in 
the Royal Navy. 

R. J., aineteen, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about eighteen, fair, medium height. 

MARK, twenty-seven, medium height, good-looking, 
would like to correspond witha young lady about twenty, 
fond of music and dancing. 

A. W. and G. C., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. W. is tall, dark hair, 
good-looking, grey eyes, fair. G. C. is dark, medium 
height, -looking. 

Srems, Fires, and Bower, three seamen in the Royal 


with a view to matrimony. Stems is twenty-three, 
curly hair, dark, handsome. Flies is twenty-one, fair, 
fond of music. Blower is nineteen, fond of home. Re- 
spondents must be about twenty, good-looking. 

Connie, KaTuakine, Ame cia, and Neu, four friends, 
would like to correspond with four seamen in the Royal 
Navy. Annie is twenty-two, tall, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. Katharine is twenty, tall, fair, dark eyes, 
fond of home and music. Amelia is nineteen, medium 
height, hazel eyes, fond of home. Nellie is eighteen, 
tall, fair, blue eyes, good-looking. Respondents must be 
of a loving disposition. 

CraRga and Lavra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen in good positions. Clara is 
nineteen, fair, fond of home, of a loving disposition. 
Laurais eighteen, auburn hair, loving, fond ,of music. 
Respondents must be about twenty-two, tall, dark, and 
good-looking. 

Netty, seventeen, fond of home, dark, black eyes, 
domesticated. woula like to correspond with a seaman 
in the Royal Navy. 


THE RELIABLE MAN. 


A FRIEND to be kept, 

A neighbour to prize, 
Whose promise is 

Whose word will suffice! 
To wear no disguise 

Isa Ve of his plan, 
For all the world trusts 

The reliable man. 


Aman of few words— 
He makes up in acts 
Sincere and praiseworthy ; 
And deals in plain facts, 
Dispensing his favours 
Abroad when he can, 
He gives no false hopes, 
This reliable man. 


He may not be rich, 
He may not be poor, 
But he is what he seemeth, 
Naught else, that is sure. 
Both true to his neighbour, 
And true to his clan, 
As well as himself, 
This reliable man. 


Some men step aside 
From honour and truth, 
For pleasure or profit, 
The tempters of youth; 
Not caring for conscience, 
Sin’s journey began— 
Not so of my friend, 
The reliable man. 


You may trust him to-day, 
You may trust him to-morrow; 
In joy and in trial, 
n gladness or sorrow. 
A true friend in need, 
He lives under no ban, 
This blessing to earth, 


A reliable man. M. A. K. 


Lucy, nineteen, tall, fair, blue yes, of a loving dispo- 


sition, thoroughly domesticated, fond of children, wouid 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two 
with a view to matrimony. 

W. G., twenty-two, medium height, auburn hair, fair, 
good-looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony about eighteen. 

Txp G., twenty-one, of a loving disvosition, fond of 
children, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about the same age. 

Trexe and Oxtvia, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentiemen. Irene is twenty-two, hazel 
eyes, medium height. Olivia is twenty-one, tall, fair, 
fond of home and dancing. 

Burrercor and Daisy, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two mechanics. Buttercup is twenty, 
tall, dark, fond of home and child Daisy is twenty- 
four, fair, tall, fond of home. 

Extey and Epirs, friends, would like to correspond 
with two mechanics. Ellen is nineteen, hazel eyes, fair, 
fond of music, medium height. Edith is seventeen, 
bine eyes, fair, fond of home and children. 

E. J. and Arnie, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. E. J. is fair, biue eyes, medium height. 
Annie is seventeen, dark, tall. Respondents must be tall, 
good-looking. 

Mavp, Kars, and Krrrr, three friends, wish to corre- 
spond with three tiemen. Maud is twenty-three, 
tall, light hair and eyes. Kate is of medium height, 
wees hair, Kitty is good-looking, of a loving disposi- 

ion. 


s 





ALEXANDER and Frepenicx, two friends, wish +o corre. 
spond with two young ladies. Alexander is eighteen, 

erick is twenty. 

Eruxt, Bearnrice, and Eva, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Ethel is twenty-eight, dark, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. Beatrice is 
twenty-three, tall, fair, dark brown eyes, good-tempered, 
fond of music and danci Eva is twenty-five, loving, 
tall, fair, fond of homeand children. Respondents must 
be about twenty-seven, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. 

Liyaand Hareret, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Lina is twenty-two, dark hair, hazel eyes. Harriet is 
eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking, blue eyes. Respon- 
dents must be nineteen and twenty-two, dark, good-loox- 
ing, fond of home. 

Lovisz, twenty-one, good-tempered, dark, and fond of 
music, would iike to correspond with a gentleman in 2 
good position. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
loving, good-looking, tall, fair. 

G. C. and W. W., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two tall, dark gentlemen. G. C. is eighteen, 
hazel eyes, good-looking. . W. is seventeen, medium 
height, good-tempered. 

ALBERT and Freppr, two friends, would like to eorre- 
spond with two omnes infice. Alovert is twenty-one, 
fond of home and chi ,dark. Fred is twenty-two, 
fond of dancing, of a loving disposition. 

Union Jacx, Stern Boarroor, Bow Boatroor, and 
Weatuer WHEEL, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with four young ladies. Union Jack 
is twenty-two, tall, good-looking, fond of home and chil- 
dren. Stern Boathook is twenty-four, medium height, 
dark, of a loving disposition. Bow Boathook is twenty- 
four, tall, good-looking, fair, fond of music. Weatber 
Wheel is twenty-three, medium height, auburn hair, 
fond of dancing: 


ComMuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED: 


Harry is responded to by—Emily. 

Arrep D. by—S. S., nineteen, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Liture by—A., S., nineteen. 

Harry J. by—Hannah, twenty-three, ae 
tall, dark, fond of home and children, of a ioving disvo- 
sition. 

Witiiam C. by—Marion, twenty, dark, domesticated, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children, good- 
looking. 

Bowne by—Pollie, nineteen, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

KNoTSPLIcE by—Annie. twenty-one, dark, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition. 

Ere. by—W. L., eighteen. 

‘ He.zex by—Harry, nineteen, tall, dark, loving, fond of 
ome. 

Viotet by—Thomas B., twenty-two, dark, good-tem- 
pered, fond of home and children, loving. 

Linr by—Henry B., twenty-two, hazel eyes, dark, and 
fond of children. 

Heiss by—Dingy Boy. 

Epirga by—Skiff Boy. 

Amr by—W. J. S., twenty-two, tall, curly hair, fond of 
home and dancing. 

Brerriz by—C. L., twenty, tall, fair, light hair, fond of 
home and music. 

JEREMIAH by—Janet, nineteen, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and music. 

T. G. by—Maria, twenty, dark hair and eyes, loving, 
fond of children, fair, good-tempered. 
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